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INTRODUCTION 


In  a hard-fought  struggle  to  gain  equality  of 
citizenship  in  the  United  States  for  the  members  of  their 
race,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Negro  press  look 
upon  the  ballot  as  the  all-important  weapon  in  achieving 
this  goal.  In  the  194$  election  campaign,  convinced  that 
in  this  presidential  race,  the  Negroes  held  the  balance  of 
power,  the  Negro  press  devoted  a really  stupendous  amount 
of  space  to  interpreting  the  issue  of  the  campaign  from  the 
Negro  viewpoint,  championing  the  candidates  who  were  consid- 
ered, from  varying  viewpoints,  the  most  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  the  Negro  cause.  , 

The  principal  sources  of  information  for  this  thesis 
came  from  the  issues  of  Negro  newspapers  immediately  before 
and  after  the  November,  194*5  election,  and  from  correspond- 
ence with  Negro  editors  of  many  representative  newspapers. 
Excellent  background  material  was  obtained  from  Henry  Lee 
Moon’s  book,  published  in  194$,  Balance  of  Power:  The  Negro 
Vote.  Completed  before  the  194$  party  conventions,  this 
volume  was  written  too  early  to  deal  with  the  194$  campaign. 
It  is  a study  of  the  Negro  vote  from  Reconstruction  days 
through  the  19^4  campaign,  with  a discussion  of  possible 
trends  in  the  194$  election. 
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Other  background  material  was  provided  as  indicated 
in  the  bibliography  appended. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  investigate  how  the 
Negro  press,  which  functions  as  a guardian  of  Negro  interests 
in  America,  interpreted  and  covered  the  19^S  election  in  the 
hope  that  such  a study  will  be  of  value  to  future  Journal- 
istic research  in  connection  with  this  growingly  significant 
racial  minority  in  the  socio-political  scene  of  the  United 
States. 
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Section  I 

The  Negro  Balance  of  Power 

It  has  for  some  time  been  recognized  that  the  Negro 
vote  in  the  United  States  could,  in  a close  contest,  swing 
a presidential  election.  The  Negro  press  contends  that 
the  Negro  vote  actually  did  elect  President  Truman  in  the 
1942  election.  While  this  contention  may  be  debated  by 
other  groups,  it  is,  however,  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  the  Negro  vote  was  at  least  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  President's  surprise  victory. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  this  national  elec- 
tion was  42,690,075>  and  President  Truman  won  with  a popular 
vote  margin  of  2,134,044  over  Governor  Dewey.  It  is  hard 
to  break  down  statistics  and  find  out  just  how  many  Negroes 
went  to  the  polls  on  November  2,  1942,  but  if  5 1.2  per  cent 

of  the  Negroes  eligible  to  vote  exercised  their  franchise 
2 

as  did  51«2  per  cent  of  the  total  U.S.  voting  population, 
then  of  an  estimated  3,500,000  Negroes  registered  to  vote, 
1,2100,000  did  so.  The  Negro  press  claims  that  about  70 
per  cent  of  this  Negro  popular  vote  went  to  Truman.  A more 

IT  Re  visa'd  official  returns  announced  in  an  Associated 
Press  story  of  Jan.  5,  1949. 

2.  Associated  Press  release,  Dec.  10,  1949. 
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powerful  Negro  voting  strength  Is  demonstrated  in  the 
electoral  college  picture,  since  in  three  pivotal  states 
the  Negro  vote  helped  swing  the  Democrats  into  the  victory 
column.  These  three  states  were  Illinois,  with  twenty- eight 
electoral  votes;  and  Ohio  and  California  with  twenty-five 
electoral  votes  each. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  just  how  many 
Negroes  voted  for  President  Truman,  but  a survey  conducted 
following  the  1943  election  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  shows  illuminating  partial 
evidence.  Not  a single  state  of  the  eighteen  states  from 

3 

which  Negro  election  returns  were  obtained  gave  Governor 
Dewey  a margin  among  the  Negro  voters.  The  Negro  vote  was 
preponderantly  for  Truman.  In  only  one  ward  reporting  in 

4 

this  survey,  a ward  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. , did  the  Negro 
vote  go  to  Dewey,  "This,"  the  survey  explains  in  a column 
headed  "Other  Particulars,"  "is  a Republican  community. 

Negro  population  is  of  the  middle  income  group. " 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Negro  press  throughout 
the  country  we re,  for  the  most  part,  as  much  surprised  at  the 
return  of  President  Truman  to  the  White  House,  apparently, 
as  were  the  heads  of  many  White  newspapers  which  had  confl- 

TT  Pittsburgh  Courier,  Page  1,  Nov.  13,  1946. 

4.  See  Appendix  II,  NAACP  Survey  of  Negro  Vote  in  1946 
Presidential  election. 
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dently  predicted  and  advocated  the  election  of  Governor 
Dewey.  In  key  cities  throughout  the  country,  lea.ding  Negro 
newspapers  had  steadfastly  championed  the  little  governor 
.from  New  York,  though  some  had  cannily  realized  that  their 
readers  favored  Truman.  The  Chicago  Defender  was  the  one 
exception  in  this  case  among  the  Negro  newspapers  with  the 

largest  circulation.  It  did  not  Join  the  GOP  bandwagon, 

/ 

but  furiously  fought  for  Truman  and  from  the  outset  went 

out  on  a limb  to  predict  his  victory  in  defiance  of  the 

/ 

pollsters,  as  it  will  be  explained  later  in  more  detail. 

Indeed  the  194$  presidential  election  held  more  than 
one  surprise  for  those  highly  paid  prognosticators  who 
thought  that  they  knew  all  the  answers.  Henry  Wallace  drew 
only  a negligible  percentage  of  the  Negro  vote,  and  did  not 
win  the  support  of  any  one  of  the  principal  Negro  newspapers 
in  the  country.  In  Harlem,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a Wallace  stronghold,  he  was  outvoted  by  both  Dewey  and 
'Truman.  Why  the  Progressive  candidate,  in  spite  of  all  of 
Wallace's  dramatization  of  the  Negro's  plight,  fared  as  he 
did  will  also  come  In  for  later  consideration. 

It  was  more  to  have  been  expected  that  Negro  editors 
would  influence  the  vote  of  Black  America  than  it  was  that 
editors  of  the  White  press  would  sway  white  voters,  since 
the  Negro  editor  is  regarded  as  an  intellectual  leader  of 
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his  race  and  in  many  instances  his  work  is  taken  for  gospel. 
The  reason  for  the  independence  of  the  Negro  vote  can  he  at 
least  partially  explained.  Although  divided  in  their  choice 
for  President,  on  one  point  all  the  Negro  newspapers  and 
Negro  voters  were  united.  To  them  the  real  issues  of  the 
campaign  were  not  the  personality  of  the  presidential  candi- 
dates and  party  platforms  on  general  issues,  but  which  party 
and  which  man  in  the  White  House  could  do  the  most  to  advance 
civil  rights  and  improve  the  Negro's  lot.  While  the  Negro 
press,  in  the  main,  failed  in  its  attempt  to  win  the  readers 
over  to  Dewey,  it  nevertheless  focused  attention  upon  the 
anti-discrimination  issues  at  stake.  Through  its  news  columns 
it  highlighted  elements  in  the  campaign  which  affected  Negro 
interests.  The  Negro  voters,  like  the  rest  of  the  American 
citizenship,  when  it  came  time  to  go  to  the  polls,  made  up 
their  own  minds. 

A study  of  how  the  Negro  voted  in  the  election  in  X'jhich 
the  civil  rights  question  was  so  all-important  a campaign 
plank,  and  of  the  stand  taken  in  the  campaign  by  Negro  news- 
papers is  of  import  to  any  student  of  this  highly  specialized 
press  which  in  other  significant  ways  guides  the  thinking 
of  the  black  tenth  of  the  United  States. 

First,  it  may  be  well  to  analyze  briefly  why  it  is  that 
the  Negro  vote  carries  so  much  weight  in  a national  election, 
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and  why  without  it  Truman  might  not  have  been  re-elected. 

The  Negro  vote  in  1944,  as  a matter  of  fact,  was  also  a 
decided  help  in  giving  Roosevelt  a fourth  term.  Henry  Lee 
Moon,  public  relations  head  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  throws  much  light  on  the 

• significance  of  the  Negro  electorate  in  his  book  published 
* 

in  1943  just  prior  to  the  election,  entitled,  Balance  of 
Power:  The  Negro  Vote.  He  writes: 

The  importance  of  this  (Negro)  vote  is  now  generally 
conceded.  What  is  not  usually  recognized,  and  even  less 
acknowledged,  is  that  this  vote  is  more  decisive  in 
presidential  elections  than  that  of  the  Solid  South,  In 
sixteen  states  with  a total  of  27<3  votes  in  the  electoral 
college,  the  Negro,  in  a close  election,  may  hold  the 
balance  of  power;  that  is,  in  an  election  in  which  the 
non-Negro  vote  is  about  equally  divided.  The  eleven 
states  of  the  old  Confederacy  comprising  the  Solid  South 
have  a total  of  127  votes  in  the  electoral  college.  And 
these  votes,  except  on  rare  occasions,  are  pre- commit ted 
to  'any  candidate  the  Democratic  party  may  nominate  on 
whatever  platform.  Unlike  the  Southern  vote,  the  Negro 
vote  today  is  tied  to  no  political  party.  It  cannot  be 
counted  in  advance. 

Leaders  of  both  political  parties,  as  well  as  the  Wallace 
party,  did  not  fail  to  take  cognizance  of  the  power  of  the 
Negro  vote  in  urban  areas  where  the  concentration  of  Negro 
population  is  greatest.  These  areas  include  New  York,  Ohio, 

5 

Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  where  the  largest 
newspapers  of  the  Negro  press  also  are  located.  While  two- 


5.  Henry  Lee  Moon,  Balance  of  Power,  page  10. 
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thirds  of  the  potential  Negro  voters  reside  in  the  South, 
they  do  not  represent  so  large  a constituency  of  registered 
voters  as  the  statistics  would  Indicate,  Mr.  Moon  points 
out.  Many  Southern  Negroes  live  in  remote  rural  districts 
and  tiny  hamlets  have  not  become  politically  activated. 
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Section  II 

The  Pro-Dewey  Papers 

In  this  consideration  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
black  press  upon  the  Negro  vote,  it  must  be  taken  into  account 
that  the  largest  Negro  newspapers  are  read  all  over  the 
country.  Northern  newspapers  circulate  xvidely  in  the  South 
where  Dixie  editors  stand  more  in  awe  of  Jim  Crow  than  do 
Negro  editors  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  The  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  largest  Negro  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  with 
a combined  circulation  of  296,67^>  for  example,  issues 
seventeen  different  editions,  and  is  read  on  the  West  Coast, 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  and  in  the  Deep  South.  It  stood  solid- 
ly for  Dewey. 

So  also  did  the  Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  principal  Ohio 
Negro  newspaper,  which  publishes  various  editions  for  key 
cities  of  the  Buckeye  state.  Ohio  Negroes  did  not  follow 
the  dictates  of  the  Call  and  Post  in  making  their  presidential 
preference  known. 

In  spite  of  their  paper’s  proselyting  crusade  for  Dewey 
in  a city  where  10.2  per  cent  of  the  voters  are  Negroes,  in 
Negro  wards  of  Cleveland  the  vote  was  from  two  to  one  to  six 
to  one  for  Truman.  This,  the  Call  and  Post  points  out,  was 
a higher  ratio  than  Roosevelt  ever  received  there  and  where 
in  19^6  these  same  wards  voted  Republican  in  a state  election. 
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Following  the  election,  William  C.  Walker,  Gall  and  Post 


editor  said  in  his  “Down  the  Big  Road"  column: 

The  election  was  so  close  that  a shift  of  Negro 
votes  alone  in  California  and  Ohio  would  have  thrown 
the  election  into  the  House.  In  addition  to  this, 
if  the  Negroes  in  Illinois  had  also  changed,  it  would 
have  elected  Dewey  with  an  electoral  vote  of  273-  So 
whether  Mr.  Truman  realizes  it  or  not,  the  Negro 
really  did  play  a decisive  part  in  his  victory. 

1 

These  results  came  despite  the  vain  efforts  of  the  Gall 
and  Post  to  have  it  otherwise.  Its  front-page  headlines  on 
October  J>0  had  proclaimed: 

"Equal  Justice,  Dewey  Stand  on  Race  Problem 
Republican  Candidate  Says  Equal  Justice  for 
All  Can  Solve  Every  Problem  of  Racial 
Discrimination. " 

The  story,  with  a by-line  by  Charles  H.  Loeb,  the 
paper's  publisher,  opened  with  the  following  for  a slanted 
lead,  or  perhaps,  it  should  be  more  kindly  said,  for  an 
interpretive  introduction: 

"The  smooth,  suave,  confident  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  who 
swept  into  Cleveland  this  week  to  captivate  a J&m- 
packed  Public  Hall  audience,  was  given  the  assurance 
of  Cleveland's  Negro  political  leaders  that  he  would 
reap  a rich  harvest  of  Negro  votes  on  November  2.  His 
forthright  address  on  civil  rights,  delivered  last 
week  in  New  York  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Alfred  E. 
Smith  Memorial  Foundation,  was  credited  with  having 
"finally  convinced  a number  of  Negro  voters  who  were 
inclined  to  think  that  they  should  cast  appreciation 
votes  for  President  Truman." 


T7  Cleveland  Call  and  Post,  Nov.  13,  19^8 
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The  same  Issue  of  the  Call  and  Post  made  the  following 
impassioned  editorial  appeal  for  the  Dex^ey  vote,  an  appeal 
which,  however,  received  an  emphatically  negative  response. 
The  editorial  illustrates,  it  may  be  said,  that  all's  fair 
in  love,  war  and  presidential  campaigns.  The  Negro  press 
takes  its  politics  in  grim  earnest,  as  the  writer  of  the 
editorial  in  question  reveals. 

GOVERNOR  THOMAS  E.  DEWEY  FOR  PRESIDENT 

As  we  enter  the  final  week  of  a campaign  unique  in 
the  political  history  of  this  nation  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand why  a large  number  of  Negro  voters  find  them- 
selves in  a state  of  confusion  about  their  final  selec- 
tion of  a national  leader.  Never  before  in  our  memory 
has  there  been  anything  to  approach  this  outpourting  of 
love  and  devotion  for  the  colored  brother.  Never  before 
has  he  been  so  coddled,  petted,  pitied,  preached  to, 
loved  - and  lied  to  ! 

With  the  possible  exception  of  South  Carolina's 
J.  Strom  Thurmond,  every  one  of  the  presidential  aspir- 
ants has  been  madly  waving  a luscious  civil  liberties 
lollipop  in  front  of  our  famished  faces.  Even  Mr. Thurmond 
and  his  Dixiecrats  have  tentatively  offered  chocolate 
drops  to  polite,  newly-franchised  Negroes  down  Dixie  way, 
wherever  they  show  signs  of  "knowing  their  places." 

Let's  give  him  credit,  dauntless  (and  desperate) 

Harry  Truman  started  it  all.  In  a reversal  of  form  that 
sent  shudders  racing  through  the  bones  of  his  Southern 
ancesterors  and  ignited  Ku  Klux  Klan  crosses  throughout 
the  Southland,  "Civil  Rights"  Harry  trotted  out  a heap- 
ing platter  of  promises.  He  was  completely  silent  about 
them  during  his  Southern  campaign  tour,  but  here  up  North, 
where  both  he  and  his  Negro  listeners  can  breathe  a little 
easier,  he's  sure  to  again  wax  eloquent.  For  a while,  we 
were  even  entertained  by  visions  of  grooming  junior  for 
the  presidency  in  197&  • 

Isn't  it  wonderful? 

And,  can  anybody  blame  us  if  most  of  us  have  been 
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.happily  floating  around  in  the  clouds  during  these  nippy 
autumn  days? 

Isn't  it  time  we  came  down  to  earth? 

Harry  Truman,  were  he  sincere  - and  he  isn't  - could 
do  nothing  to  materialize  his  Utopian  promises.  In  the 
first  place  he's  not  going  to  be  elected,  and  in  the 
second  he  is  not  powerful  enough  in  his  own  party  to 
assume  its  leadership  in  defeat.  Nobody  has  completely 
forgotten  how  strenuously  his  party  leaders  endeavored 
to  unload  him  as  a candidate. 

Wallace,  on  his  past  record,  is  an  outright  hypocrite 
if  there  ever  was  one.  No  sensible  person  would  be  bold 
enough  to  predict  that  he'll  win  a single  state. 

3o,  we're  going  to  have  to  put  our  civil  rights  eggs 
in  the  Republican  basket,  whether  or  not  we  decide  to 
order  Dewey  brand  eggs  when  we  go  to  the  polls  on 
November  2. 

Is  that  bad? 

We  think  not. 

Dewey  was  our  choice  when  campaign  opened,  and  we've 
seen  or  heard  nothing  from  his  opposition  that  tempts  us 
to  change  our  mind.  We've  listened  like  a blushing  bride 
to  the  theme  song  of  this  11 0 Promise  Me"  election  cam- 
paign, and  we're  still  determined  to  walk  down  the  aisle 
with  Dewey. 

Last  Thursday  night,  our  man,  in  addressing  the 
annual  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Foundation  in  New  York 
City's  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  gave  forth  with  the  kind 
of  talk  on  human  rights  we've  long  awaited  in  this 
campaign. 

This  is  what  your  next  president  said: 

"If  we  do  so,  the  fog  which  has  enveloped  so  much 
of  our  thinking  will  be  swept  away  and  we  shall  see  again 
through  the  clean,  scrisp  air,  our  simple  objectives  of 
preserving  liberty  through  strength  in  a peaceful  world. 

We  shall  also  see  clearly  that  our  particular  problem  is 
to  reconcile  the  human  rights  of  each  individual  with 
the  human  rights  of  every  other  individual. 

"Every  human  right  carries  with  it  a responsibility 
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to  use  it  in  the  interest  of  others  and  not  to  their 
injury.  It  means  that  government  x^hich  admins ters 
these  rights  must  guide  its  way  by  one  single  standard 
of  equal  Justice  and  equal  treatment  for  all. 

"By  a faithful  adherence  to  this  standard  we  can 
meet  even  our  most  difficult  problems  of  discrimination 
against  minority  groups,  of  prejudice,  of  bigotry,  of 
denial  of  certain  human  rights. 

"From  my  own  experience  in  this  state  with  the 
largest  minority  groups  in  the  nation,  I have  found  it 
possible  to  find  peaceful,  honest  solutions  to  problems 
which  fester  when  they  are  ignored  or  explode  if  they 
are  mishandled. 

"By  a simple  re- discovery  of  our  devotion  of  human 
rights  and  the  protection  of  others  from  the  abuse  of 
those  rights,  we  can  draw  a line  through  every  conflict 
and  draw  it  straight  and  true.  It  can  be  drawn  so  that 
both  civil  liberty  and  social  responsibility  complement 
and  fortify  each  other. 

"We  should  deal  with  the  problem  of  social  injustice 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found  in  America  and  solve  that 
problem  in  American  terms.  " 

•‘We've  always  had  the  instrument  through  which  to 
secure  all  those  fancy  rights  the  candidates  have  been 
promising  - - the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now  we  have  got  the  man  who  can  dust  the  rust  off  it  and 
put  it  tc  work,  not  for  Negroes  alone,  but  for  all  who, 
today,  do  not  enjoy  the  fullest  provisions. 

That  man  is  Thomas  E.  Dewey  .' 

We* re  going  to  vote  for  him  on  November  2.  We 
urge  that  you  do  the  same."  CHL. 

The  Cleveland  Call  and  Post  was  not  alone  in  exper- 
iencing political  repudiation  by  the  Negro  vote.  The  Pittsburgh 
Courier  was  in  the  same  boat,  where  in  the  Smoky  City,  strong- 
hold of  America's  largest  Negro  newspaper,  the  colored  vote 
snowed  Dewey  under  in  an  overwhelming .verdict  for  Truman. 
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In  1932,  the  noted  publisher  and  founder  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  the  late  Robert  L.  Vann,  renounced 
Hoover  Republicanism  and  tossed  its  support  into  the 
Roosevelt  ring,  carrying  the  campaign  for  Roosevelt  into 
every  Negro  community  of  the  country.  But  in  1948,  the 
Courier  swang  back  to  the  GOP  ranks  and  threw  every  ounce 
of  its  power  over  to  Dewey.  A banner  headline  asked: 

•’Why  the  Silence,  Mr.  Truman?’1 
A subhead  elucidated: 

’’President  Evades  Civil  Rights  Issue — 

Dewey  Record  Impressive." 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Vann,  carrying  on  in  her  husband’s 
place  as  Courier  editor  and  publisher,  pledged  her  paper's 
support  of  Governor  Dewey,  saying: 

Politically,  Negroes  are  dual  personalities. 

They  must  consider  candidates  from  the  standpoint 
of  Negroes  and  as  American  citizens.  Judged  by 
either  standard,  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  appears 
as  a colossus  among  the  presidential  candidates. 

The  editorial  proceeded  to  indict  Truman,  an  indictment 

to  which  Courier  readers  evidently  paid  scant  attention. 

It  follows: 

President  Truman  was  spectacular  when  he  chal- 
lenged the  South  on  the  civil  rights  issue.  Henry 
Wallace  was  heroic  in  his  tour  through  the  South, 
where  he  defied  segregation  laws  and  customs. 


23  Henry"  Lee  Moon,  The  Balance  of  Power,  page  18. 
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These  exploits  deserve  our  gratitude  and  applause  — 
but  not  our  votes.  Our  votes  during  these  perilous 
times  must  go  to  that  candidate  who  is  best  qualified 
to  advance  and  protect  the  interests  of  our  race  and 
nation. 

The  most  President  Truman's  devoted  supporters 
can  say  for  him  in  respect  to  Negroes  is  that  he  mas 
made  civil  rights  a national  campaign  issue.  They 
cannot  point  to  one  phase  of  American  life  where 
President  Truman  has  wiped  out  or  abated  racial 
segregation  or  discrimination  — not  even  in  govern- 
mental departments  or  bureaus  under  his  control.  His 
most  devoted  supporters  cannot  cite  one  law  that 
President  Truman  has  had  enacted  which,  in  any  way, 
lessens  the  burdens  of  discrimination. 

In  an  earlier  issue  the  Courier  had  exalted  the  GOP 

candidate,  asserting: 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  record 
of  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  matters  pertaining  to 
Negroes,  is  better  than  any  man  who  has  sought  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  since  the  administra- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  White  paper  entered  into 
the  presidential  campaign  so  ardently  as  did  the  Courier 
and  certain  other  Negro  newspapers.  The  Courier  even  issued 
a special  tabloid  supplement,  dated  October  19^3,  to 
bolster  the  political  aspirations  of  its  Republican  messiah. 

"Put  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  the  White  House  where 
he  can  do  for  all  the  Negroes  of  the  nation  what  he  has  done 
for  the  Negroes  of  New  York  State,"  ran  a bold-face  box  on 
the  cover  of  this  tabloid.  Also  on  the  cover  appeared  a 
large  he ad- and- shoulder  picture  of  Dewey  superimposed  above 
his  predicted  future  residence,  the  White  House.  Articles 
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were  built  around  the  theme  that  the  Governor  of  New  York 
had  successfully  taken  racial  discrimination  out  of  private 
employment,  state  employment,  housing,  all  public  places, 
education,  insurance,  labor  unions,  and  licenses  for  liquor 
stores,  while  a final  article  was  to  the  effect  that  a vote 
for  Truman  was  "a  vote  for  Southern  Negro  baiters,  who 
would  run  the  country  if  Truman  won. " 

What  prompted  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  to  sell  itself 
out  so  completely  for  the  Dewey  ticket?  In  this  campaign 
at  least,  the  Courier  was  anything  but  a non-partisan  or 
independent  paper,  and  even  though  its  executives  favored 
the  Republican  party,  such  extreme  and  direct  exhortation 
is  not  now  the  customary  practice  in  present-day  journalism 
outside  of  this  specialized  press — or  is  it? 

In  its  November  20  issue  after  the  heat  of  the  election 
was  over,  the  Courier  felt  called  upon  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing ’’editor's  note”  in  a section  devoted  to  irate  readers' 
views  on  the  paper's  support  of  the  defeated  candidate: 

11  Although  the  Pittsburg  Courier  supported  Governor 
Dewey,  its  editors  sent  correspondents  with  both 
President  Truman  and  Governor  Dewey  on  their  cross- 
country campaign  tours.  We  thought  this  was  fair. 

If  there  was  any  Republican  money  floating  around, 
the  Courier  made  no  effort  to  get  any  of  it.  We 
printed  political  advertisements  for  both  parties. 
There's  nothing  wrong  in  that — -or,  is  there? 

Political  campaigners  have  been  accused  of  trying  to 

compromise  Negro  newspaper  publishers.  It  was  claimed  by 
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Mrs.  Edwina  Whitlock,  editor  of  the  Gary,  Indiana,  American, 
which  supported  President  Truman  in  the  last  election,  that 
the  head  of  the  Negro  Republican  Division,  Val  Washington, 
wrote  to  Negro  weeklies  throughout  the  nation  and  offered 
them  advertising  at  the  rate  set  up  by  weeklies,  provided 
that  their  columns  were  made  available  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  that  a few  other  concessions  were 
granted.  Scoring  the  alleged  participants  in  this  deal, 

Mrs.  Whitlock  wrote  scathingly  in  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  American: 

Many  of  the  nation's  vast  number  of  (Negro) 
weeklies  sold  themselves  down  the  river  and  gained 
$2,000  to  fry  so  doing,  but  their  readers 

didn't  follow  in  the  direction  that  the  propaganda 
was  aimed. * Instead,  they  voted  for  Truman  and  his 
civil  rights  plank.  This  was  a clear  mandate  from 
the  people  for  the  passage  of  strong  civil  rights 
legislation. 

3 

As  a matter  of  fact,  all  leading  Negro  newspapers 
carried  numerous  full-page  political  advertisements  for 
both  Truman  and  Dewey.  Campaign  managers,  realizing  the 
crucial  weight  of  the  Negro  vote,  ear-marked,  it  can  be 
assumed,  sizeable  .amounts  of  campaign  money  in  a bid  for 
the  Black  electorate.  The  Republican  appropriation  for 
this  purpose,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  was  so  much 
money  thrown  away.  GOP  copy  writers  used  the  slogan: 


y.  Such  papers  included  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  the  Norfolk; 
Journal  and  Guide,  the  Afro-American  papers,  the 
Philadelphia  Tribune , and  the  Chicago  Defender. 
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"Dewey* s program  was  one  of  the  notable  accomplishments 
which  has  included  ’you1." 

The  Democratic  slogan  was: 

"You  can*t  afford  to  vote  against  progress." 

The  Democrats  in  their  full-page  advertisements  further 
proclaimed  that  their  regime  had  advanced  Negroes  to  such 
high  positions  as  those  held  by  William  H.  Has  tie,  governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  acting  UN 
mediator  in  Palestine.  Both  parties  shrewdly  played  up  in 
what  specific  ways  their  parties  had  benefited  and  would 
in  the  future  benefit  the  Negro. 

Perhaps  the  Progressive  Party  believed  that  they  had 
the  colored  vote  in  the  bag,  for  at  any  rate  they  did  not 
go  in  for  full-page  advertising  in  the  Negro  press  as  did 
the  two  major  political  parties. 

Just  as  conclusively  as  in  Pittsburgh,  so  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Keystone  state,  Philadelphia  Negroes  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  Truman  in  this  supposedly  Republican  strong- 
hold and  helped  carry  the  city  for  the  Democrats.  The 
Philadelphia  Tribune , however,  stumped  for  the  GOP  ticke*t. 

"The  record  of  Thomas  S.  Dewey,"  said  one  Tribune 
editorial,  "is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  American  history... 

His  roster  of  appointments  of  colored  Americans  to  high- 
ranking  policy-making  positions  is  without  parallel  anywhere 
in  the  United  States... The  Tribune  takes  the  position  that 
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'the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.’  Regardless  of 
what  others  may  say,  they  intend  to  do  or  hope  to  do,  Dewey 
has  done  it." 

The  Tribune , however,  took  the  defeat  of  its  chosen 
candidate  with  a relative  degree  of  philosophy,  not  to  say 
rightabout-face.  In  a November  6,  ljkB  editorial,  immedi- 
ately following  the  election,  it  offered  this  rationalization: 

Truman's  advocacy  of  civil  rights  for  American 
Negroes  was  acclaimed  as  the  political  blunder  of  the 
century.  The  evidence  now  shows  that  it  was  among 
his  strongest  assets.  In  section  after  section  where 
Negroes  vote  in  large  numbers  President  Truman  won... 

The  results  prove  that  even  the  excellent  record  of 
Governor  Dewey  in  New  York  for  fair  play  and  equality 
of  treatment  for  Negroes  was  not  sufficient  to  offset 
the  effect  of  the  President’s  pronounced  civil  rights 
program... If  the  Republicans  left  in  Congress  are  wise, 
they  will  join  with  the  President  to  wipe  out  all  forms 
of  religious  and  racial  discrimination  in  America. 

The  Tribune’s  lead  story  on  page  one  of  the  same  issue 

in  which  the  foregoing  editorial  appeared,  bore  the  headline: 

"Negro  Vote  Plays  Top  Part  in  Election  Here — 

Strength  Must  Be  Reckoned." 

Further  rationalization  took  place  in  the  story  proper. 

It  read: 

'"Amid  the  wails  of  'Uncanny,'  ’How  Come?'  and 
'Impossible,'  these  facts  stand  out  beyond  repudiation: 

1.  Philadelphia's  12^,000  Negro  voters  went  to 
the  polls  solidly  behind  President  Truman. 

2.  Without  the  Negro  strength  the  Democrats  could 
not  have  won  the  city. 

3.  The  Republicans  can  no  longer  take  the  Negro- 
vote  for  granted. 


Ig 


While  the  Philadelphia  Tribune  thus  made  the  best  of 
the  Truman  victory,  Negro  voters  in  the  city  which  helped 
elect  the  President  rejoiced,  and  planned  a gala  celebration 
Congressman  Raymond  P.  Alexander,  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Election  of  President  Truman,  upbraided 
the  newspapers,  pollsters  and  radio  commentators  who  had 
been  so  falsely  sure  that  Dewey  could  win.  He  wrote  in 
the  Tribune: 

I did  not  have  the  temerity  to  come  out  categori- 
cally and  predict  an  overwhelming  victory  for  President 
Truman.  I did  state,  however,  that  pollsters  employed 
by  our  committee  at  our  own  expense — those  who  milled 
among  the  working  classes  and  stood  at  street  corners 
and  worked  up  and  down  South  and  Lombard  streets,  and 
who  stood  out  in  the  rain  taking  polls  of  the  Negro 
workers  in  the  great  industrial  plants  in  Philadelphia- 
I stated  flatly  that  seven  out  of  ten  Negroes  approach- 
ed among  the  working  class  positively  stated  that  they 
were  for  Truman  without  a question  of  a doubt,  and  two 
of  the  remaining  three  were  somewhat  hesitant  because 
they  were  reluctant  to  give  their  opinion  and  only  one 
out  of  ten  would  have  courage  to  say  he  was  for  Dewey. 
Therefore  I stated  to  the  newspapers,  but  they  did 
not  publish  it,  that  America  was  in  for  a great  sur- 
prise. . .America  has  spoken.  We  are  living — thank  God — 
in  a free  world.  This  is  the  greatest  demonstration 
in  history  to  prove  that  America  is  free  and  Negroes 
are  free. 

One  factor  in  the  miscalculation  of  the  opinion 
pollsters  now  seems  quite  evident.  This  was  that  they 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  trend  of  the  Negro  vote. 

They  were  far  from  systematic  in  their  testing  of  colored 
cross-sections,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Y.’hitlock, 
who  in  addition  to  editing  the  Gary  American,  as  has  been 


mentioned,  also  is  a reporter  for  the  Gallup  Poll  of  the 
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American  Opinion  Institute.  She  wrote: 

Since  I sincerely  believe  that  the  Negro  vote  was  a 
decisive  factor  in  determining  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion, Gallup  especially  made  a grave  error  in  failing  to 
instruct  his  reporters  to  interview  Negroes  on  the  basis 
of  their  population  percentages.  Negroes  in  Gary  form 
twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  population.  Yet  I know  of 
only  one  local  Gallup  Poll  reporter  of  our  race.  That 
was  myself.  Our  instructions  tell  us  to  interview  Negroes 
"as  encountered. " You  can  well  Imagine  how  many  Negroes 
white  reporters  "encounter"  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods. Unless  effort  is  made  to  come  into  the  Negro 
"ghettos,"  their  opinions  are  missed  by  most  of  the 
interviewers.  This  is  a factor  which  the  good  Doctor 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  put  forth  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  his  failure — yet  it's  a very  real  one,  don't  you 
think? 

George  S.  Schuyler,  outstanding  columnist  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  in  a front  page  column  of  the  New  York  Seaboard 
edition  of  his  paper  for  November  13 — and  doubtless  his  piece 
was  front-paged  also  in  other  Courier  editions — shared  some 
of  Mrs.  Whitlock's  views  on  the  pollsters'  failure  to  tap 
Negro  voting  potentials.  He  wrote: 

U.S.  pollsters  are  eating  large  helpings  of  crow 
and  most  commentators  are  helping  them.  Next  time  poll- 
sters had  better  canvass  all  strata  of  whites  and  Negroes 
if  they  want  to  guess  right.  The  New  York  Daily  News 
which  accurately  predicted  the  outcome  in  its  state  sent 
its  straw  vote  crews  into  all  neighborhoods  and  was  97 
per  cent  accurate.  Messrs.  Gallup  and  Roper,  please  note.' 

Strangely  enough  in  Harlem,  where  it  would  have  been 

thought  that  the  much  advertised  efforts  of  the  Governor  of 

New  York  would  have  been  most  greatly  heeded,  Dewey  lost  by 


From  a report  made  by  Mrs.  Whitlock  in  reply  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  writer. 
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a greater  margin  than  he  did  in  1944  in  each  of  Harlem's 

5 

four  predominantly  Negro  districts. 

Here  Truman  received  103,645  Negro  votes,  Dewey,  34,076, 
and  Wallace  23,903,  giving  Truman  43,664  more  votes  than  the 
other  two  candidates  combined,  and  a 74,567  edge  over  Harlem* 
home  state  candidate.  It  seems  to  be  recalled  that  Harlem 
was  allegedly  a Wallace  stronghold,  but  in  New  York's  black 
belt  he  nevertheless  came  in  a low  third  in  the  presidential 
race,  as  was  his  experience  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  the  great  selling  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the 
New  York  City  tabloids  which  seems  a plausible  conjecture 
is  the  reason  that  the  New  York  Negro  newspapers  do  not  have 
so  large  a circulation  as  might  be  expected  in  what  consti- 
tutes the  largest  concentration  of  Negro  population  in  any 
city  of  the  world.  Harlem  is  in  reality  a Negro  city  within 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  extending  into  the  Bronx. 

The  largest  Negro  newspaper  serving  Harlem's  colored 

6 

readers  is  the  Amsterdam  News . This  paper  supported  Governor 
Dewey,  and  campaigned  for  increased  registration  in  voting 
in  the  1943  election.  Its  crusading  perhaps  helped  to  get 
out  a record  number  of  voters,  but  returns  show  that  it 
didn't  pull  much  weight  for  the  man  who  was  "going  to  do  for 
all  the  Negroes  of  the  nation  what  he  had  done  for  the  Negroe 


5^  NAACP  Survey 

b.  Reply  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  writer. 
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of  New  York,"  including  Harlem. 

The  Amsterdam  News  has  a sworn  circulation  of  45,823 
for  its  Harlem  edition  and  an  ABC  circulation  of  37,320 
for  its  national  edition,  making  a combined  circulation 
of  only  83,143  altogether,  which  is  decidedly  small  for  a 
paper  published  in  America^  largest  Negro  center. 

The  only  other  Negro  newspaper  now  published  in  Harlem 
is  the  New  York  Age,  which  has  an  estimated  circulation  of 
30,000,  according  to  the  1949  Ayer’s  Guide.  No  sworn 
statement,  audit,  nor  publisher’s  report  is  given  in  regard 
to  Its  actual  size. 

Congressman  Adam  C.  Powell  formly  owned  the  People  * s 

Voice,  another  Harlem  newspaper,  which  was  sensationally 

crusading  and  at  times  even  libelous.  It  did  not  hesitate, 

for  Instance,  to  call  Martin  Dies  "a  low-cracker  scum,” 

and  "an  international  jackass,"  who  "deserved  to  be  publicly 

8 9 

purged.*4  Congressman  Powell  claims  to  be  the  first  Negro 
since  Reconstruction  to  have  had  any  legislation  passed  by 
both  Houses  and  signed  by  the  President — E. R.  3370,  an 
amendment  which  barred  distribution  of  school  lunch  funds 
to  any  state  which  discriminated  against  Negro  school 
children.  The  Peopled  Voice  was  sold  by  the  Harlem 

T~.  1949  Ayer’s  Guide  for  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

8.  Vishnu  V.  Oak,  The  Negro  Newspaper,  page  44. 

9.  Mimeographed  personnel  sheet  prepared  by 
Congressman  Powell. 
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Congressman  and  not  long  after  Its  sale  in  1943,  the  paper 

folded.  Founded  in  1942,  it  had  an  estimated  circulation 
10 

of  16, goo,  again  a small  paper,  as  New  York  City  news- 
papers go.  G-otham  does  not  seem  to  be  the  focal  point  of 
Negro  Journalism  in  America,  as  it  would  seem  it  might  well 
be. 

Another  powerful  Republican  backer  was  the  flourishing 
Afro-American  chain  of  newspapers  which  publishes  semi- 
weekly editions  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 

Newark  and  Richmond. 

“Remember  to  Vote  the  Afro's  Slate,"  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American  urged  in  a front  page  box  in  the  issue  Just 
preceding  election. 

The  Afro 1 s slate  was  also  the  GOP  ticket  in  no  uncertain 

terms.  The  Baltimore  Afro,  one  of  the  largest  in  this  chain, 

ran  other  mandatory  headlines,  such  as: 

11 

“Vote  for  Dewey  - Warren" 

The  Afro  publishes  recognized,  however,  that  a Dewey 
victory  was  not  assured.  As  early  as  October  2,  an  article 
by  Carl  T.  Rowan,  appearing  on  the  Baltimore  Afro ' s front 
page  announced  that  “returns  from  four  widely  separated 
districts  in  the  Afro's  political  poll  showed  that 
Democratic  candidate  Harry  S.  Truman  was  the  favorite  of 

10.  Vishnu  V.  Oak,  The  Negro  Newspaper,  page  160. 

11.  Baltimore  Afro-American,  page  16,  Oct.  20,  1943. 
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colored  Baltimoreans . " 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  many  Negro  news- 
papers supported  Dewey,  the  New  York  governor  was  not 
necessarily  the  choice  of  all  Negro  editors  and  newsmen. 
Josephus  Simpson,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Afro-American, 
was  among  those  gentlemen  of  the  Fourth  Estate  who  did 

not  go  along  with  the  political  injunctions  of  his  publisher. 

12 

In  answer  to  a questionnaire,  Mr.  Simpson  confessed  that 
he  personally  had  supported  Truman,  though  his  paper  was 
for  Dewey.  He  did  this,  he  said,  because  of  "Truman’s 
willingness  to  stand  by  his  platform  after  he  had  enunci- 
ated it,"  and,  Mr.  Simpson  added,  "I  do  not  think  that 
color  has  any  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  question  of  how 
an  Individual  will  vote.  What  is  decent,  fair  and  honest, 
will,  I believe,  attract  more  votes  than  any  appeal  to 
group  interests. " 

The  post-election  story  of  another  Afro  reporter, 

Douglass  Hall,  who  travelled  with  Governor  Dewey  during 
the  camoalgn,  sounds  as  if  his  personal  choice  for  presl- 

13 

dent  was  not  that  of  the  Afro1 s.  The  story  follows: 

"'Common  Touch’  Won  for  Truman 

Dewey's  Aloofness  Costly,  Hall  Asserts 
By  Douglass  Hall" 

12.  Answer  to  letter  sent  out  by  writer. 

13.  Baltimore  Afro-American,  Nov.  13,  19^S,  page  1. 
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New  York — Why  is  Harry  Truman  not  our  ex- 
President? 

Having  traveled  with  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  the 
past  month  it  might  seem  a bit  odd  for  me  to  discuss 
his  defeat  by  President  Truman,  but  I think  I am  qual- 
ified for  this  task. 

I was  one  of  the  newsmen  who  shadowed  Truman  all 
over  the  country.  True,  I seldom  caught  up  with  him, 
but  we  always  seemed  to  arrive  in  town  less  than  24 
hours  after  a Truman  visit. 

Dewey's  aides  maintained  until  the  last  that  this 
was  coincidental.  Maybe  that's  true.  Nevertheless,  we 
were  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  before  they  finished  taking 
down  the  Democratic  Party  posters. 

People  were  still  singing,  "I'm  Just  Wild  About 
Harry"  when  we  arrived  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  the 
same  practically  all  over  the  country. 

The  point  is  this.  I always  caught  the  voters' 
reaction  to  Truman  on  the  rebound  and  I admit  that  it 
caused  quite  a bit  of  concern. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong.  I am  willing  to  eat  ray 
crow.  I associated  with  "experts"  so  much  and  so  long 
until  I got  the  feeling  that  Dewey  would  win. 

I think  that  I deserve  only  a small  helping,  and 
no  seconds.  I was  never  a full-fledged  backslider. 

But  when  we  reached  a town  where  Truman  had  been 
(practically  all  we  visited)  and  after  I looked  over  the 
crowd  and  listened  to  them  talk,  I felt  that  the  Dewey 
"apple-cart"  would  surely  be  shaken  up  a bit,  if  not 
overturned. 

There  were  several  other  reporters  who  felt  the 
same  way  Often  Lem  Graves  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier 
and  I would  sit  and  feel  deeply  concerned  about  the 
apathy  of  colored  persons  toward  Dewey,  only  a few  of 
whom  turned  out  to  his  meetings. 

We  went  into  the  colored  communities  in  an  effort 
to  find  the  real  reason  behind  their  indifference  to 
Dewey.  Without  exception,  it  was  Truman. 
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Now  they  did  not  dislike  Dewey.  They  felt  that  he 
was  "the  white  folks'  man."  They  had  heard  his  speeches 
over  the  radio  and  he  had  never  used  the  word  "Negro" 
or" colored. " 

Sure;  he  had  put  through  civil  rights  in  New  York, 
but  they  did  not  think  much  of  that.  Their  reaction  to 
Dewey's  touted  record  on  this  score  was  voiced  thus: 

"A  man  is  not  due  too  much  credit  for  putting 
through  a civil  rights  bill  in  New  York,  where  he  has 
half  a million  colored  persons  housed  in  one  hole." 

"What  would  he  do  about  civil  rights  in  the  South, 
North,  East  and  West?  All  the  other  candidates  took  a 
stand  on  civil  rights,  then  why  should  we  vote  for  a 
man  who  has  not  seen  fit  to  recognize  it  by  sharing  his 
views  with  us?" 

I have  never  seen  colored  persons  so  closely  lined 
up  behind  a Presidential  candidate. 

Not  only  did  they  fell  that  way  when  they  talked 
about  it,  but  they  felt  strongly  enough  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  mark  their  ballot  "Truman." 

I think  that,  perhaps,  more  colored  persons  voted 
in  this  election  than  in  any  other  in  history — not  so 
much  against  Dewey  as  for  Truman. 

It  was  5:30  a.ra. , and  the  fog  was  still  hanging 
overhead  near  a voting  booth  in  Harlem.  Yet,  there 
were  several  hundred  persons  in  line,  waiting  for  the 
polls  to  open. 

Now  a fellow  can*  t go  around  the  polls  in  New  York 
and  ask  a person  how  he  is  voting.  They  have  policemen 
there.  Then,  too,  he  should  not  do  it  anyway.  Who  a 
person  votes  for  is  his  own  secret. 

That  is  why  I am  proud  that  one  did  not  have  to  ask 
these  voters  which  way  their  votes  were  going.  They 
yelled  and  sang  and  talked  "good  things"  about  Truman. 
There  was  little  doubt  where  they  stood. 

I arrived  in  Harlem  shortly  after  Truman  had  paraded 
thereby  motorcade  from  the  Bronx  and  was  greeted  by 

65,000  persons. 
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I was  in  Brooklyn  and  felt  the  power  of  his  visit. 
He  did  something  to  the  people,  He  seemed  to  have  left 
them  with  a feeling  that  they  "belonged. " 

I visited  the  Democratic  headquarters  in  New  York 
where  almost  everyone  felt  that  Truman  didn't  have  a 
chance  to  win. 

But  practically  every  secretary  in  the  place  was 
carefully  guarding  her  right  hand,  shaken  by  Truman, 
and  was  singing  praises  for  the  "Boss. " 

A dark  in  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  where  the  Republi- 
can headquarters  were,  told  me: 

"I  am  going  to  vote  for  Truman:  I will  tell  you 

why.  He  is  for  colored  people.  He  has  pledged  himself 
to  aid  them. 

"No,  I am  not  any  better  than  colored  people.  I 
figure  that  if  he  helps  them  he  will  help  me. " 

During  his  campaign  tour  Dewey  called  an  engineer 
a "lunatic"  because  he  backed  the  Governor's  train 
slowly  into  a crowd  gathered  at  the  rear  of  the  train 
to  hear  him. 

I believe  that  every  voter  in  the  country  with 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  that  engineer  took 
the  matter  as  a personal  insult. 

Many  newsmen  stated  at  the  time  that  Dewey  lost  a 
million  votes.  I say  that  it  cost  him  the  Presidency. 
One  of  his  aides  told  me  he  wished  that  Dewey  had  just 
cursed  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

In  almost  every  crowd  that  we  visited  afterwards 
I heard  someone  say,  "Oh,  what  the  hell,  ws  are  just  a 
bunch  of  lunatics 

I think  that  Truman  is  not  our  ex-President 
because  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  people. 

He  never  took  it  for  granted  that  the  voters  were 
mind  readers,  that  they  could  look  through  his  vest 
and  see  what  he  was  thinking  on  important  world  and 
domestic  issues. 
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I think  that  Truman  is  not  our  ex-Presl&ent  because 
he  proved  that  he  was  a good  fighter. 

Maybe  not  a smart  one  at  times,  but  always  a sincere 
one;  maybe  not  always  a crafty  one  and  often  leaving  an 
opening  for  jovial  plugs,  but  surely  not  a quitter. 

I think  that  Truman  is  not  our  ex-President  because 
he  was  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  stoop  to  the  level  of 
the  little  man  in  the  street;  shake  his  hand,  kiss  the 
baby,  comfort  the  aged,  pose  and  freely  converse  with 
colored  persons. 

The  payoff  for  these  American  characteristics  is 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

In  Washington,  where  no  Negroes  and,  of  course,  no  other 

14 

residents  are  voters,  the  Afro-American1 s poll  showed  that 
52  per  cent  preferred  Truman,  27.9  P0r  cent  wanted  Dewey, 
and  only  16.2  per  cent  hoped  Wallace  would  win. 

15 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Afro  predicted  a split  Negro  vote, 
which,  it  said,  would  rule  out  a colored  balance  of  power 
in  this  state.  The  results  gave  Truman  43. 8 per  cent,  Dewey 
26.4  per  cent,  and  Wallace  22  per  cent.  This  was  a definite 
Truman  margin  of  Negro  votes,  but  less  than  those  which 
Roosevelt  a 1944  majority.  "Colored  voters,"  the  Afro 


reported,  "rallied  behind  Truman  with  more  strength  than 
had  been  indicated,  many  deserting  Wallace.  Not  enough 
shifted  to  prevent  Dewey  from  winning  the  state,  however." 

While  the  Afro  papers  backed  Governor  Dewey,  they  did 
not  let  wishful  thinking  lead  them  to  imagine  that  its 


14.  The  Baltimore  Afro-American,  Nov.  13,  1948,  page  5. 

15.  Ibid. 
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candidate  for  the  White  House  would  win.  For  all  areas  the 

1 6 

Afro  polled,  its  survey  gave  Truman  47  per  cent,  Dewey  33 
per  cent, and  Wallace  12  per  cent,  with  eight  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  vote  undecided.  Perhaps,  even  if  their  figures 
on  the  Truman  vote  were  conservative,  Messrs.  Gallup  and 
Roper  will  turn  to  the  Afro  and  other  Negro  newspapers  to 
check  their  findings,  provided  these  pollsters  are  in 
business  when  the  1942  election  draws  on. 

A later  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  Negro  vote 
in  the  land  of  the  Dixiecrats,  but  while  the  discussion 
centers  on  the  subject  of  the  chief  Negro  newspapers  which 
supported  Dewey,  the  stand  of  the  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide 
is  pertinent  because  of  this  Virginia  paper's  important 
prestige  in  the  black  press.  On  successive  years,  the 
Journal  and  Guide  has  won  the  Wendell  L.  Wilkie  award, 
which  was  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilkie  with 
the  aim  of  perpetuating  his  efforts  toward  promoting  inter- 
racial understanding  and  good  will.  Its  present  editor  is 
P.E.  Young,  Jr.,  whose  father,  the  elder  P.  B.  Young,  was 

I 

the  first  editor  of  this  influential  Negro  mouthpiece. 

In  explaining  why  he  thought  Mr.  Truman  was  re-elected, 
Mr.  Young,  Jr.,  wrote: 


16.  lJ>idf  footnotes  14  and  15 

17.  Reply  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  writer. 
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Harry  S.  Truman  re-won  a large  portion  of  Negro 
votes  he  had  lost  earlier  in  the  campaign  through  his 
silence  on  civil  rights  by  his  election-eve  "no 
surrender"  on  civil  rights  speech  in  Harlem.  Negroes 
respected  Dewey's  civil  rights  record,  but  like  others 
tired  of  his  lofty  disdain  to  talk  turkey  and  to  play 
it  safe. 


Earlier  in  the  editorial  column  of  the  Journal  and  Guide 
for  October  30,194(8,  Mr.  Young  had  sung  quite  a different 
tune.  The  election  returns  must  have  at  least  moderately 
surprised  him.  His  pre-November  2nd  assurance  that  Dewey 
would  win  was  so  positive  that  the  following  editorial  on 
the  subject  seems  worth  quoting  in  its  entirety: 

Victory  Forecast  for  Dewey  and  Warren 

Now  with  the  biggest  salvos  of  the  194*5  Presidential 
campaign  already  fired  and  with  the  race  entering  into 
the  home  stretch,  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  ticket 
of  Dewey  and  Warren  can  just  about  be  taken  for  granted. 

All  reliable  opinion  polls  indicate  that  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York  State  will  be  the  next 
occupant  of  the  White  House.  The  governor's  chances 
of  succeeding  to  the  Presidency  in  January,  1949 , were 
bright  the  moment  he  received  the  nomination  as  his 
party's  chief  standard-bearer  last  June.  What  has  since 
transpired  in  the  political  arena  has  but  served  to  adc 
to  his  initial  advantage. 

It  is  clear  that  Governor  Dewey's  prospects  for 
winning  the  race  have  been  considerably  enhanced  during 
the  past  three  months.  This  is  not  so  much  true  be- 
cause the  Southern  revolt  against  the  candidacy  of 
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President  Truman  promises  to  reflect  material  advantage 
to  the  Republican  nominee,  as  it  is  because  Mr.  Dewey 
has  succeeded  in  adding  greatly  to  his  own  popularity 
and  stature  as  a liberal  statesman. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Truman 
could  win  even  if  the  revolting  Southerners  should 
do  a complete  somersault  and  throw  their  full  strength 
behind  him. 

Handicapped  by  what  appears  to  be  his  own  ad- 
ministrative ineptitude,  and  pitted  against  an 
opponent  with  a formidable  record  in  statecraft,  the 
President's  candidacy  was  probably  doomed  in  the 
first  place. 

In  his  campaign  utterances,  Mr.  Truman  has  said 
little  that  is  calculated  to  boost  his  stature  as  a 
stateman  or  even  to  promote  his  aspirations  to  re- 
turn to  the  White  House.  He  has  been  singularly 
quiet  since  his  nomination  on  civil  rights.  Mr.  Dewey 
again  spoke  firmly  for  equal  human  rights  as  late  as 
October  21. 

Americans  of  unbiased  convictions  find  it  em- 
barrassing to  attempt  to  rate  the  President  as  an 
executive  of  broad  capabilities . Even  those  who 
sympathize  with  him  most  are  agreed  that  he  generally 
gives  the  impression  that  he  is  floundering  with 
problems  of  great  magnitude. 

It  may  be  granted  that  President  Truman  is  an 
honest  and  sincere  character,  but  hardly  any  voters 
will  grant  that  he  is  an  able  Chief  Executive. 

In  an  era  beset  by  world  uncertainties,  fears, 
and  suspicions,  the  American  ship-of-state  must  be 
guided  by  sturdy  and  capable  hands. 

The  highly  creditable  official  record  of  the  Re- 
publican candidate  is  such  as  to  Inspire  confidence 
in  the  people  that  he  possesses  ample  qualifications 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  competently  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Presidency. 

On  the  hustings  he  has  demonstrated  admirable 
temperamental  stability  and  has  strongly  evidenced 
an  understanding  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  issues 
which  should  fit  him  to  bring  to  these  troublous 
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problems  the  high  degree  of  statesmanship  that  is 
now  needed,  and  for  which  our  country  will  have  an 
even  greater  need  in  the  ensuing  months  and  years. 

No  governor  has  matched  his  acts  on  behalf  of  dis- 
advantaged minority  Americans. 

The  vote  counting  on  Tuesday  will  doubtless 
confirm  what  is  now  conceded.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  will 
be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
think  that  will  be  a good  thing  for  the  country  and 
for  all  of  its  citizens. 

After  November  2 when  the  ballots  were  counted,  the 

Journal  and  Guide  still  stuck  to  its  guns.  A story 

printed  on  November  13  was  headed: 

18 

"Guide  Survey  Showed  Doubt  of  Truman  Victory." 

The  story,  containing  thumbnail  pictures  of  Nor- 
folk Negroes  interviewed  by  a Journal  and  Guide  reporter 
on  the  question,  "Did  the  presidential  election  turn 
out  as  you  figured  it  would?"  opened: 

Norfolk's  voting  citizenry,  usually  a hardy 
and  unswervable  group,  found  it  difficult  not  to 
assume  a skeptical  attitude  relative  to  Harry  S. 
Truman's  chances  of  retaining  the  presidency  in 
last  week's  elections. 

The  story  continued: 

A /Journal  and  Guide  reporter  found  that  a cross- 
sexrfcion  of  the  voters  tended  to  doubt  Mr.  Truman's 
ability  to  secure  the  support  he  needed  to  retain 
his  post.  This  doubt,  it  was  found,  was  not  fos- 
tered by  the  voter's  disbelief  in  Mr.  Truman's 
ability  or  in  his  supposed  lack  of  supporters  but, 
rather,  was  the  result  of  the  voters'  reliance  in 
polls,  predictions  of  experts,  and  like  mediums. 

While  the  voters  seriously  hoped  for  and 
voted  for  a Truman  victory,  the  majority  of  them 


18.  Norfolk  Journal  end  Guide,  Home  edition,  Nov.  13, 
1948,  Page  1. 
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were  firmly  convinced  that  the  White  House  would 
have  a new  tenant  during  the  next  four  years,  and 
that  that  tenant  would  be  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

Asked  whether  he  thought  that  readers  of  the  Negro 

press  were  more  influenced  in  the  editorial  stand  of 

Negro  newspapers  than  readers  of  xirhite  papers,  Mr.  Young 
19 

replied: 

I can  only  make  an  intelligent  guess.  The  bulk 
and  the  largest  and  most  influential  Negro  papers 
supported  Dewey.  But  they  played  up  to  its  limit  of 
news  value,  before  and  after  the  campaign,  the  Tru- 
man civil  rights  position,  statements,  and  messages. 

The  Negro  press,  as  did  the  white  press,  did  a good 
informative  Job;  the  readers  made  up  their  own  minds. 
Editorial  positions  do  not  necessarily  swing  votes 
away  from  opinions  based  on  full  and  objective  report- 
ing of  facts.  Circumstances,  not  race,  were  decisive. 

A perusal  of  the  Journal  and  Guide  leads  the  reader 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  outstanding  Journal  succeeded 
in  remaining  “objective"  in  its  reporting.  The  same 
cannot  be  truthfully  said  of  all  Negro  newspapers  examined, 
which,  in  many  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  already  described,  slanted  stories 
and  headlines  to  give  weight  to  their  own  political 
leanings.  After  the  election,  on  November  20,  a full 
page  streamer  headed  page  three  of  the  Journal  and  Guide 
declaring  Federal  workers  saw  "security  in  Truman's  victory," 
while  a Negro  Newspaper  Press  Association  dispatch,  herald- 
ing Truman's  election  as  a benefit  to  small  business,  also 
appeared  on  the  same  page.  This  would  seem  an  indication 


19.  Reply  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  writer. 
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that  the  Journal  and  Guide  was  willing  to  give  the 
opposite  camp  a hearing. 

Among  other  Negro  newspapers  which  supported  the 

Dewey  ticket  in  key  cities  where  the  concentration  of 

20 

Negro  population  is  greatest  were  the  Kansas  City  Call, 

21 

the  Milwaukee  Enterprise-Blade , the  St.  Louis  Argus,  and 

22 

the  Oakland,  Calif.  Voice . Response  to  a cross-section 
questionnaire  sent  to  eighty-seven  representative  Negro 
newspapers , drew  a response  from  about  a third  of  the 
papers  queried.  Enough  editors  replied  to  get  an  index 
of  how  the  Negro  press  stood  on  the  campaign  issue  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 


20.  Reply  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  writer. 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Ibid. 
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Section  III 

Papers  Which  Supported  No  Candidate 

1 

If  the  answers  received  in  reply  to  questionnaires 
may  be  regarded  as  a reliable  indication  of  how  the  Negro 
press  stood  in  the  19^8  election,  then  only  13.8  percent 
of  the  Negro  newspapers  in  the  country  took  a really 
neutral,  or  "independent,"  position  with  respect  to 
presidential  candidates. 

There  was  only  one  Southern  newspaper,  the  Carolina 
Times , published  in  Durham,  N.  C.,  which  reported  neutral- 
ity in  the  campaign.  North  Carolina  gave  its  majority 
to  Truman. 

D.  W.  Aydelotte,  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel, 

2 

reported  emphatically,  "We  taice  no  sides."  His  paper  is 
a member  of  the  News-Advertiser  group,  comprising  seven 
Los  Angeles  newspapers,  of  which  the  Sentinel  is  the  only 
Negro  newspaper.  He  registered  serious  protest  because  he 
was  subjected  to  a questionnaire  about  his  paper's  stand 
in  regard,  to  the  election  campaign,  declaring: 

Much  harm  can  be  done  by  constantly  emphasizing 
the  Negro  problem  through  Just  such  questionnaires  as 
this — or  anything  else  which  attempts  to  focus  at- 
tention on  a small  minority  group.  Treat  them  all 
as  Americans  in  the  news  and  there  will  be  less  blood- 
shed and  America  will  last  longer. 

It  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  Negro  newspaper 

editors  and  publishers  do  not  share  Mr.  Aydelotte' s re- 


1.  Answer  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  writer 
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vulsion  against  publicizing  the  Negro  vote.  When  Presi- 
dent Truman  won  the  election,  even  the  papers  which 
most  rigorously  opposed  him  boasted  with  gusto  that  it 
was  the  Negro  vote  which  had  returned  the  Missourian  to 
the  White  House,  or,  at  least,  was  responsible  for  his 
now  living  in  Blair  House. 

Mr.  Aydelotte's  distaste  at  having  the  part  played  by 
California  Negroes  in  this  triumph  of  the  colored  vote  in 
the  pivotal  West  Coast  state  made  known  is  in  contrast 
to  the  attitude  taken  by  his  colleagues  on  other  Negro 
papers . 

The  Pittsburgh  Courier,  for  example,  included  Los 
Angeles  among  the  cities  it  selected  in  making  a political 

survey  of  the  Negro  vote.  In  its  lead  story  of  Novem- 

2 

ber  13 > it  carried  a two-line  banner  head: 

"Negro  Vote  in  3 Kay  States 
Factor  in  Denis'  Victory 

Race  Ballots  in  Illinois, 

California  and  Ohio,  Put 
Truman  in  Win  Column" 

California  was  included  in  a story  written  by  John 

3 

L.  Clark,  Courier  political  analyst,  who  proclaimed  that 


2.  Pittsburgh  Courier,  Nov.  13,  19^8,  page  1. 
3-  Ibid. 
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the  margin  “was  so  very  pronounced",  that  the  combined 

Negro  vote  of  419,000  in  the  three  states  mentioned  in 

the  headline  “swept  Truman  into  office." 

According  to  a Courier  front  page  tabulation  on 

November  13,  the  total  Truman  vote  in  California  was 

1»8?5>3^5»  and  Truman  held  the  state  by  a small  29,579 
4 

margin  over  Dewey.  Breslcing  down  the  California  Negro 
vote,  the  Courier  reported  that  70,000  Negroes  went  to 
the  polls,  casting  30,000  votes  for  Dewey  and  40,000  for 
Truman  in  California.  Those  40,000  Truman  votes  from  the 
state's  black  citizenship,  therefore,  was  greater  than 
Truman's  total  California  margin  from  the  general  vote. 

If  the  Courier1 s estimate  is  correct,  the  Negroes  really 
did  carry  California's  twenty-five  electoral  votes.  Why 
Mr.  Aydelotte  wants  this  strategic  Negro  political  strength 
in  his  state  kept  a military  secret  is  hard  to  understand, 
even  if  he  is  reluctant  to  point  up  what  he  thinks  are 
racial  distinctions. 

Further  illumination  on  the  Negro  vote  in  California 

5 

is  furnished  by  the  Chicago  Defender; 

Negro  voters  in  California,  many  of  whom  are 
immigrants  from  the  South  and  who  have  benefitted 
under  the  New  Deal  program,  also  supported  President 
Truman  strongly.  The  fact  that  the  Negro  vote  is  a 
concentrated  vote,  due  to  enforced  patterns  of  segre- 
gated living  in  most  urban  communities,  makes  it  a 
potent  political  factor  in  strategic  states. 


4.  Ibid  as  footnote  3» 

5.  The  Chicago  Defender,  Nov.  13,  1948. 
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On  the  whole,  Negro  newspapers  take  as  their  avowed 
stand  that  the  Negro  question  is  the  primary  unsolved  in- 
ternal problem  confronting  the  nation,  the  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel  to  the  contrary.  Many  Negro  newspapers,  like 
White  papers,  classify  themselves  as  "independent,"  thereby 
trying  to  avoid  party  labels.  But  when  it  comes  to 
National  elections,  the  evidence  seems  proof  that  their 
so-called  "independence 11  is  often  no  more  bona  fide  than 
is  that  of  many  self-termed  "independent"  white  papers 
which  are  definitely  known  to  be  solidly  Republican  or 
uncompromisingly  Democratic. 

In  discussing  this  political  independence  of  the 

Negro  press,  Carter  Wesley  of  Houston,  Texas,  president 

6 

of  the  Informer  Group  of  Newspapers,  wrote: 

We  are  still  growing  up  as  to  politics.  The 
heartening  thing  is  that  more  and  more  of  the  sub- 
stantial publishers  are  turning  to  the  course  of 
independence  in  politics. 

E.  Washington  Rhodes,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 

7 

Tribune,  wrote: 

The  majority  of  the  Negro  press  is  what  we 
would  call  "independent"  in  politics.  Like  the 
majority  press  in  the  United  States,  our  press 
leans  toward  the  Republican  party.  Of  course, 
during  the  "Roosevelt  Era"  and  the  "New  Deal, " 
the  majority  of  Negro  newspapers  supported  the 
Democratic  Party,  largely  because  of  the  fine 
attitude  exemplified  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  toward 
Negro  people.  The  Tribune , however,  did  not  go 
along  with  that  point  of  view. 


Z~.  Letter  to  Prof.  John  H.  Gleason,  Director  of  Journalism, 
Boston  University  School  of  Public  Relations. 
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8 

Queried  as  to  the  political  stand  of  his  newspaper, 
John  H.  Sengs tacke,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Defender,  which  paper  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length 
in  Section  IV,  indicated  that  the  Defender  did  not  always 
claim  to  be  non-partisan.  He  said: 

"Our  policy  is  to  expose  the  pseudo-friends  of 
the  Negro  race  who  have  obtained  or  seek  political 
office . " 

A study  of  Negro  newspapers  just  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing the  19^8  election  shows  that  only  a negligible 
segment  of  the  colored  press  was  actually  non-partisan, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  make  this  claim  and 

label  themselves  as  "independent."  Many  Negro  editors, 

9 

moreover,  concurred  with  the  view  held  by  F.  L.  Stanley, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Defender,  who  said: 

"Ne^ro  voters  have  at  last  emerged  from  traditional 
ties — and  that  is  as  it  should  be  for  the  vote  that 
holds  the  balance  of  power. " 

Negro  publishers  furthermore  took  a partisan  stand  in 

the  19^-8  election  because  they  felt  that  Negro  political 

action  could  hasten  what  Henry  Lee  Moon  calls  "the  revital 

10 

ization  of  democracy."  Only  a small  proportion  of  Negro 


7-  Ibid. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Answer  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  writer. 

10.  Henry  Lee  Moon, The  Balance  of  Power,  Page  202. 
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newspapers,  therefore,  aligned  themselves  in  the  neutral 
column  so  far  as  the  presidential  candidates  were  concerned. 


, . 
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Section  IV 

The  Pro-Truman  Papers 

The  great  Chicago  Defender,  second  largest  Negro 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,  in  contrast  to  most 
other  top-drawer  Negro  newspapers,  not  only  supported 
Truman  to  the  hilt,  but  predicted  from  the  start  that 
he  “could  win  in  a walk"  and  that  the  election  would 
prove  that  the  Negro  vote  “could  swing  any  election." 

The  Defender  was  not  non-partisan,  even  if  it  pretended 
to  be. 

Typical  of  its  crusade  for  Truman  was  its  city  edition 
of  October  30>  1948,  the  last  issue  before  election  day, 
November  2.  An  inside  editorial  asserted  with  all  con- 
fidence: 

“Poll  takers  and  opinion  samplers  have  been  wrong 
before  and  we  know  they  can  be  wrong  again." 

Across  the  top  of  page  one  ran  the  banner:  “Dex^ey 
Sells  Out  to  Talmadge." 

Also  receiving  top  page  play  was  a boxed  editorial 
set  in  twelve-point  bold  in  four  double  width  columns 
extending  across  the  entire  page.  It  was  captioned: 

“Our  Considered  Judgment An  Editorial" 
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The  editorial  opened  with  the  assertion  that  the 
Chicago  Defender  had  always  been  an  Independent  newspaper, 
and  then  proceeded  to  reiterate  the  paper's  platform  that 
it  "gave  support  only  to  candidates  who  have  demonstrated 
by  past  performance  that  they  will  be  fair  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed."  It  then  went  to  assure  its  readers 
that  the  candidates  which  the  paper  endorsed  "strongly 
favored  the  Defender1 s program  against  discriminatory 
practices,  and  subscribed  to  the  rights  of  safety  and 
security  for  all  Americans:  the  right  to  freedom,  con- 

science, and  expression  for  all  Americans;  and  the  right 
of  equality  and  opportunity  for  all  Americans." 

The  list  of  chosen  ca.ndldates,  headed  by  Messrs. 

Truman  and  Barkley,  was  then  appended.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  candidates  listed,  twenty  were  Democrats  and  six 
were  Republicans.  The  Republicans  mentioned,  however, 
were  not  running  for  national  offices.  They  included 
the  candidate  for  the  office  of  state  auditor,  a trustee 
of  the  sanitary  district,  a state  representative,  and 
three  associate  Judges  of  the  Chicago  Municipal  court. 

For  all  other  offices,  the  Defender  ticket  was  straight 
Democratic. 

Benes.th  the  editorial  appeared  a three-column,  nine- 
inch-deep  picture  of  President  Truman  on  the  speaker's 
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stand  at  the  Chicago  Stadium  beside  an  imposing  poster 
which  reminded: 

"The  Democratic  Administration  Gave  America  Old 
Age  Pensions" 

In  addition  to  an  account  of  Truman's  Stadium  speech, 
topped  by  a bulletin  ammouncing  that  Congressman  William 
L.  Dawson  predicted  that  President  Truman  would  get  more 
votes  than  "any  other  presidential  candidate  in  history, " 
another  story  announced  a coming  Southside  rally  for 
Truman.  The  only  front-page  story  covering  Republican 
campaign  activities,  while  it  had  the  coveted  lead  posi- 
tion on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  (column  eight), 
was  not,  however,  designed  to  win  friends  and  Influence 
votes  for  the  Dewey-Warren  team.  The  headline  stated: 
"Union  Chief  Reveals  GOP  Double  Deal" 

The  following  week  on  November  6 was  when  the  Defender 
really  began  to  feel  happy.  Its  lead  story  was  headlined: 
"Hail  Negro  Vote  In  Truman's  Victory" 

A picture  of  President  Truman  and  the  Defender  ed.itor 
and  publisher,  Mr.  Sengstacke,  carried  the  caption: 

PRESIDENT  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  and  John  H.  Sengstacke 
discussing  the  election  campaign  during  the  Presi- 
dent's historic  visit  to  Chicago.  The  President 
smiles  as  Sengstacke  tells  him  that  he  would  win 
and  that  over  ?0  percent  of  the  Negro  vote  throughout 
the  nation  would  express  confidence  in  him  and  his 
Civil  Rights  program. 
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Did  the  Defender  help  bring  in  Chicago's  votes  for 


Truman,  or  was  it  because  its  political  choice  coincided 
with  that  of  the  Negro  voters  that  Chicagoans  of  color 
voted  for  Truman  in  an  overwhelming  majority?  The  an- 
swer cannot  be  given.  In  Cook  County,  Illinois,  which 

1 

is  Chicago,  the  colored  vote  gave  Truman  a 50>012  margin, 
casting  84,262  votes  in  his  favor,  and  3^*2 50  for  Dewey. 

The  vote  was  two  and  a half  to  one  for  Truman  in  the 
three  wards  most  heavily  populated  by  Negroes. 

No  better  summary  of  the  Defender*  s crusade  for  the 
re-election  of  President  Truman  can  be  given  than  that 
supplied  by  Mr.  Sengs tacke  himself,  when  by  the  time 
the  issue  of  November  13  was  ready  to  go  to  press,  he 
had  had  time  to  lean  back  in  his  editorial  chair  and 
recapitulate  events  and  analyze  what  had  happened. 

His  editorial  follows: 

The  People  Were  Right 

A Negro  woman  turned  off  her  radio  and  smiled 
at  her  husband.  There  were  tears  of  emotion  in 
her  sleepless,  reddened  eyes  when  she  spoke.  She  said: 

"President  Truman  is  re-elected'.  I know  God 
answers  a heart-felt  prayer.  God  knew  I was  praying 
for  human  rights,  and  he  heard  my  prayers." 

Yes,  God  answered  her  prayers.  But  she  did  not 
pray  alone.  Millions  of  Negroes  cast  their  votes, 
and  prayed. . .yes , prayed,  hoped  and  wished  for 
President  Truman's  victory. 


1.  NAACP  Survey.  (Uo  returns  for  Wallace  were  given.) 
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And  the  Chicago  Defender  prayed  right  along  with 

them. 


We  began  our  prayer  bach  at  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Convention  last  July.  We  heard  Congressman  William 
L.  Dawson,  the  first  speaker  aside  from  Vice- 
Presidential  candidate  Alben  Barkley,  put  Truman’s 
name  before  that  body  and  call  for  united  support 
behind  him.  We  watched  some  Southern  delegates, 
beaten  by  the  roll  call  supporting  civil  rights, 
slink,  like  x-irhipped  coon  hounds,  out  to  form  the 
Dixiecrat  ticket. 

I heard  President  Truman  give  a fighting  speech 
in  the  face  of  a Democratic  party  split  over  civil 
rights.  I was  convinced  that  the  President  intended 
to  carry  out  his  civil  rights  program  with  the 
zeal  of  a modern  Moses  leading  his  party  as  a 
champion  of  liberalism  in  America  and  first  class 
citizenship  for  all  regardless  of  race,  color  or 
creed.  From  that  moment  on  I knew  that  a crusade 
from  Truman,  win,  lose  or  draw,  was  on. 

The  next  day,  Congressman  William  L.  Dawson 
and  I decided  upon  a daring  plan.  We  would  give 
leadership  in  a bold  beach  head  landing  upon  the 
hallowed  ground  of  democracy. 

We  knew  the  great  odds  against  us.  The  de- 
feated Southern  delegates  had  vowed  to  contribute 
not  one  dime  toward  the  re-election  of  President 
Truman.  The  time  had  come  for  Negroes  to  "put  up 
or  shut  up."  We  pooled  our  forces,  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  many  others  formed  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  President  Truman. 

Huddled  with  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  we  pledged  to  help  raise  ten  dollars  for 
every  one  the  Southerners  withheld.  Then,  we  went 
to  preach  the  Truman  gospel  of  human  rights  to 
Negroes  everywhere. 

With  a prayer  in  our  hearts  and  faith  in  the 
people,  we  took  our  crusade  into  every  corner  of 
America. 
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We  carried  our  message  to  steel  workers,  who 
paused  in  their  work  before  the  smoke-belching  fur- 
naces of  Cleveland  to  listen  to  Truman's  program  of 
human  rights.  We  told  them  that  it  meant  fair  em- 
ployment practices  for  their  sons,  their  daughters. 

They  nodded  their  heads  in  resolute  agreement.  They 
knew  what  to  do.  They  did  iti 

We  took  our  message  into  the  South,  showing  them 
how  the  New  Deal  had  given  Negores  the  great  gains 
they  now  enjoy.  We  explained  to  our  people  how 
President  Truman' s civil  rights  program  meant  the 
end  of  segregation  and  discrimination.  We  talked  of 
holding  our  heads  high  and  walking  into  any  place 
as  free  men  without  fear  of  embarrassment.  Together 
we  planned  Jim  Crow's  funeral. 

We  comforted  a sobbing  Georgia  mother  whose  boy 
had  been  lynched.  We  told  her  that  we  could  not  blow 
life's  breath  back  into  his  turned  and  battered  body. 
But  with  Harry  S.  Truman  as  President,  lynchers 
will  be  exposed  as  the  murderers  they  are  and 
brought  to  Justice.  We  can  still  remember  her  words. 
“God  bless  Mr.  Truman!  God  bless  Mr.  Truman!" 

We  explained  to  an  expectant  mother  who  had 
lost  a former  child  because  of  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions of  a mid-wife,  that  a program  of  Justice 
was  on  its  way  in  America,  and  that  common  decency 
demanded  that  all  persons  would  have  an  equal  chance 
at  birth  and  in  life. 

Westward  through  Texas  and  on  out  into  California, 
we  ca.rried  President  Truman's  message. 

At  night  we  sat  in  our  seat  and  listened  to  the 
rails  sing,  “Truman,  Truman,  Truman";  heard  the 
train  whistle  scream  to  the  night — the  same  cry  we 
had  been  yelling  across  America. — "Freedom!  Freedom!" 

Like  modern  Paul  Reveres  we  sounded  our  tocsin 
across  the  nation,  calling  for  Negroes  everywhere  to 
stand  up,  fight  and  be  counted. 

We  stood  with  a cheering  crowd  in  New  York*  s 
Harlem  and  listened  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman  say: 
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"I  created  the  Civil  Rights  Committee  because 
racial  and  religious  intolerance  began  to  appear 
after  the  war.  They  threatened  the  very  freedoms 
we  had  Just  fought  for." 

Bach  in  Chicago* s crowded  tenements  where  people 
dream  of  housing,  a woman  who  lives  squeezed  into 
one  small  room  in  one  of  the  many  dungeons,  wrote  to 
the  National  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Re-election 
of  President  Truman: 

"I  am  a maid  and  I can't  afford  to  send  much, 
but  I am  sending  you  45*00.  Since  G-od  is  on 
Mr.  Truman's  side,  so  am  I." 

Everywhere  we  turned  we  were  impressed  by  people 
who  spoke  of  Truman's  re-election  with  a deep  and 
strong  conviction — although  they,  too,  knew  what  the 
pollsters  a.nd  dopesters  had  said.  But  ours  was  a 
crusade,  not  a political  campaign.  Negroes  saw 
their  greatest  hope  in  President  Truman's  Civil  Rights 
program. 

In  August  the  Chicago  Defender  put  its  fingers 
on  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  We  conducted  a letter- 
writing poll  among  Chicago  Defender  readers.  Later 
in  September  we  found  that  for  every  single  letter 
in  support  of  other  presidential  candidates,  Truman 
received  eight.  The  poll  strengthened  our  conviction 
of  the  people's  faith  in  Truman. 

The  Chicago  Defender  was  the  first  newspaper, 
white  or  Negro,  to  declare  itself  for  President 
Truman . 

In  a front  page  editorial  captioned,  "We  March 
Forward  With  Truman, " in  the  July  24  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Defender,  I called  upon  Henry  Wallace  to 
withdraw  from  the  presidential  race.  I saw  then, 
as  emblazoned  history  has  since  shown,  that  Henry 
Wallace's  candidacy  would  serve  only  to  knife 
liberalism. 

Then  came  the  dark  and  gloomy  days.  The  poll- 
takers  were  digging  the  political  grave  for  Mr. 

Truman  deeper  every  day.  Some  of  our  largest  Negro 
newspapers  Jerked  ridiculing  thumbs  in  our  direction 
and  laughed  at  our  martyr-like  zeal.  They  listened 
to  the  keenest  political  observers  and  asked  us, 

"How  can  you  hope  to  beat  the  combination  of  power 
which  stands  against  you?" 
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We  replied: 

"We  have  talked  to  the  people.  We  have  faith  in 
the  people.  And  the  only  two  things  needed  are  faith 
and  the  people." 

The  people  won AND  THE  CHICAGO  DEFENDER  WON! 

And  when  the  people  spoke,  the  people  snatched 
victory  out  of  the  grave  which  propaganda  had  dug 
for  liberalism  in  America. 

The  Chicago  Defender,  like  Robert  S.  Abbott  who 
established  the  principle  of  serving  the  people, 
had  hewed  to  the  line. 

We  had  carried  President  Harry  S.  Truman's 
banner  all  the  way. 

And  amid  the  resounding  hallelujahs  of  the  common 
people,  who  are  hailing  President  Truman's  soul- 
stirring victory,  the  Chicago  Defender  pledges  to 
go  forward  with  Truman. 

These  are  the  Chicago  Defender1 s principles; 
these  are  President  Truman's  principles: 

"1.  The  right  of  full  and  equal  political 
participation. 

"2.  The  right  to  equal  opportunity  of 
employment. 

"3.  The  right  of  security  of  person. 

"4.  And  the  right  of  equal  treatment  in  the 
service  of  our  nation." 

An  obscure  woman's  prayers  were  answered:  the 
Chicago  Defender' s prayers  were  answered. 

AMERICA' 3 PRAYERS  WERE  ANSWERED! 

President  Truman  and  Civil  Rights  had  won. 

That's  why  the  Chicago  Defender  will  go  forward 
with  President  Truman  ALL  THE  WAY! 
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Today,  we  can  say  in  the  words  of  our  late 
President  Roosevelt: 

“The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  tomorrow 
will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us  move  forward 
with  strong  and  active  faith.” 

JOHN  H.  SENGSTACKS 
Publisher  and  Editor 

No  doubt  the  letter  which  Mr.  Sengstacke  received 
from  President  Truman,  early  in  the  campaign  dated  July 
27,  1948,  is  framed  and  hung  in  the  Defender  editor's 
office.  The  letter  acknowledges  the  President's  receipt 
of  the  Chicago  Defender  which  contained  an  editorial 
entitled,  “We  March  Forward  with  Truman, “ and  expresses 
his  deep  appreciation  of  the  Defender1 s decision  to  sup- 
port the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  presidency.  At  any 
rate,  the  Defender  publisher  and  editor  made  practical 
use  of  this  communication  bearing  Harry  Truman's  signa- 
ture, by  reproducing  it  in  a composite  page  lay-out  in 
the  same  issue  "which  carried  the  “The  People  Were  Right" 
editorial,  which  has  just  been  quoted.  An  arresting 
two-line  banner  with  subhead  adorned  the  top  of  this  page. 
It  read: 

“THE  CHICAGO  DEFENDER  CARRIED  TRUMAN'S  BANNER  ALL  THE 
WAY" 

“The  People  and  the  Chicago  Defender  Were  Right 
Again,  Again  and  Again!" 
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Examples  of  Defender  articles  and  editorial  comment 
supporting  Truman  present  documentary  evidence  of  the 
course  of  the  paper1 s election  crusade.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  again  in  big  type,  appeared  the  line: 

"Truman  Wins  Negro  Votes  And  Sweeps  Nation." 

The  Informer  Group  of  Newspapers,  a large  Southern 
chain,  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  in  Section  VI, 
and  the  Chicago  Defender,  were  virtually  alone  among  the 
big  Negro  newspapers  in  their  support  of  President  Truman. 
There  were,  however,  a number  of  smaller  Negro  newspapers 
which  lined  up  to  back  the  Democratic  ticket.  Their  in- 
fluence should  not  be  overlooked.  Small  papers  are  usually 
widely  read  in  the  areas  which  they  serve,  and  no  press 
agent,  working  either  for  a political  party  or  for  a 
private  enterprise,  regards  them  as  a medium  to  be  ne- 
glected. Moreover,  it  is  frequently  easier  to  get 
"hand-outs"  printed  in  such  papers  than  it  is  to  obtain 
space  in  bigger  papers  x^hich  have  adequate  staffs  to  do 
their  own  newsgathering  and  writing.  Small  papers  are 
understaffed,  and,  hence,  releases  which  save  time  and 
effort  are  generally  welcomed. 

Among  some  of  the  papers  which  fought  for  the  side 

which  surprised  nearly  everybody  by  winning  the  1948 

3 

election  were  the  Birmingham,  Ala. , Weekly -Re view,  cir- 

3.  Papers  listed  as  supporting  Truman  replied  so  stating 
to  writer's  questionnaire. 
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culation  15,246;  the  Wilmington,  N.  C.  J ournal,  circula- 


tion 3,500;  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Defender,  circulation 
2,415;  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Tatler,  circulation 
7,500;  all  in  the  South;  and  elsewhere,  the  Boston 
Chronicle,  circulation  3,540;  the  Denver  Star,  circulation 
1,500;  the  Ohio  Dally  Express  of  Dayton,  circulation 
7,600;  the  Gary,  Ind.,  American,  circulation  3,500;  the 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Buckeye  Review,  circulation  2,100; 
and  the  Illinois  Conservator  of  Springfield,  circula- 
tion, 1050. 

If  these  papers  may  be  considered  as  a reliable 
sampling,  then  the  smaller  Negro  weeklies  favored  Truman 
in  far  greater  proportion  than  did  the  larger  journals 
of  the  colored  press,  the  Defender  and  the  Informer 
papers  being  the  exception  to  this  generalization. 

The  reasons  given  by  editors  who  favored  Truman1 s 
re-election  hinge  for  the  most  part  on  his  civil  rights 
stand  and  what  they  believed  he  could  do  for  the  Negro 
race.  Typical  is  the  explanation  given  by  Robert  Durr, 

5 

editor  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  W e ekly -Review: 

The  Negro  press  is  without  doubt  the  most 
potent  spokesman  for  human  rights  as  pointed 
up  in  the  Presidents  Committee  on  civil  rights 
which  might  more  aptly  be  termed  human  rights. 

4.  Circulation  figures  all  from  the  1949  Ayer*  s Guide 
to  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 

5.  Letter  from  Mr.  Durr  to  writer. 
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Heretofore,  I have  backed  the  GOP,  but  when 
it  came  to  Truman  e.nd  the  1948  campaign  I had 
no  choice  but  to  push,  plug  and  throw  my  whole 
weight  as  an  editor  and  columnist  behind  Harry 
Truman.  I did  this  with  all  my  power.  The 
predictions  of  his  defeat  had  no  effect  on  me 
at  all.  My  attitude  was  "win  or  lose  I stand 
for  Truman."  I Just  couldn'u  let  a fellow 
down  who  had  so  audaciously  and  courageously 
stuck  his  neck  out  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it 
and  as  the  voice  of  God  had  made  clear  to  him 
in  the  recommendations  on  "to  make  these  rights 
secure . " 

In  a similar  vein,  G.  G.  Ross  of  the  Denver  Star 

said  that  he  supported  President  Truman  in  his  paper 

6 

because: 


We  saw  our  duty  and  did  it.  We  feel  that 
One  with  God  has  a majority  regardless  of  money, 
newspapers,  pollsters,  and  what  not.  That’s 
why  man  fails  to  explain  satisfactorily  to 
man  God's  action. 

Pro-Dewey  or  pro-Truman,  editors  of  the  Negro 
press  regarded  the  election  of  the  right  president 
in  1948  as  the  magic  key  which  would  open  the  door  to 
wider  opportunities  for  the  members  of  their  race.  They 
merely  disagreed  as  to  which  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency was  the  man  to  accomplish  this  awaited  miracle. 


6. Letter  from  Mr.  Ross  to  writer 
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Section  V 

The  Negro  Press  and  Wallace 

Henry  Wallace  and  the  Progressive  party  had  little 
backing  from  the  Negro  press  in  the  1948  presidential 
campaign.  Not  a single  Negro  editor  who  was  asked  which 

candidate  his  supported,  replied  by  naming  Roosevelt’s 

1 

former  running-mate.  Nor  did  the  Third  Party  ticket 
draw  the  number  of  Negro  votes  which  in  the  Progressive 
camp,  as  well  as  in  pollsters'  quarters,  had  confidently 
been  predicted.  In  not  one  of  the  eighteen  states  covered 
in  the  NAACP  survey  of  the  Negro  vote  in  the  1948  election, 
did  Wallace  have  a margin  over  either  the  Democratic  or 
the  Republican  candidate.  In  fact,  in  every  instance, 
he  was  lagging  far  behind. 

In  Harlem,  Wallace  drew  the  largest  number  of  Negro 
votes,  and  as  this  was  what  the  opinion  takers  had  pre- 
dicted would  happen,  in  this  one  Instance  at  least,  their 
forecast  was  accurate.  But,  at  that,  the  Negro’s  champion 
drew  only  28,903  votes  in  Harlem  to  Dewey's  34,076,  and 
to  Truman’s  108,643  in  this  colored  stronghold. 

In  the  62nd  Assembly  District  of  Los  Angeles  Wallace 
gave  Dewey  a narrow  margin,  receiving  4,092  Negro  votes  to 
the  New  York  governor's  7»5l4.  Truman  received  20,949  more 

1.  Replies  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  writer. 

2 . NAACP  Survey . 
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votes  in  this  thickly  populated  Negro  district  than  both 
Dewey  and  Wallace  combined.  In  only  one  district,  the 
fourth  ward  of  Canton,  Ohio,  did  Wallace  receive  more 

3 

votes  than  Dewey.  There  he  got  2,995  Negro  votes  to 

Dewey's  1,038,  but  Truman,  receiving  3>6l5,  nearly 

as  many  as  Wallace  and  Dewey  combined. 

4 

In  other  areas,  Wallace  failed  to  make  anything 

like  so  favorable  a showing.  The  New  Haven,  Conn., 

results  were  much  more  typical,  where  the  Negro  vote 

5 

for  one  ward  was:  Truman,  1,407,  Dewey  734,  and 

Wallace  97-  Election  returns  prove  quite  convincingly 
that  the  Wallace  strength  among  the  Negroes  was  greatly 
overrated. 

As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Negro 
groups  and  the  Negro  press  were  looked  upon  as  suspect 
with  regard  to  Communism.  While  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  Negroes  who  are  active  Communists  or  who  have  Com- 
munistic leanings,  the  Negro  vote  in  the  1948  election 
and  the  positions  taken  by  their  papers  in  the  campaign 
indicate  that  the  Communist  ranks,  and  the  Progressive 
party  ranks,  within  the  Negro  race  have  been  consider- 
ably exaggerated. 


3.  NAACP  Survey. 

4.  Ibid. 

5-  Ibid. 
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F.  B.  Young,  Sr.,  of  the  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide , on 


the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Wendell  L.  Willkle 

awards  In  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  March  1,  19^6,  gave  the 

6 

following  defense  of  Negroes*  loyalty  to  their  country: 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  it  was  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  most  assiduous  patrons  of 
the  Negro  Press  was  the  FBI.  It  was  a rar*e  day 
that  one  our  papers  did  not  receive  a new  sub- 
scription or  a visit  from  the  FBI.  The  education 
of  this  agency  in  the  techniques  of  legal  protest 
against  injustices  heaped  upon  an  American  minor- 
ity solely  on  account  of  color  must  have  been 
extensive  and  unprecedented.  The  fact  that  years 
of  watching  and  distilling  of  every  line,  every 
word  printed  in  the  Negro  Press  that  could  by 
any  process  of  reasoning  have  been  classified  as 
treasonable,  brought  not  one  single  arrest,  nor  one 
single  act  of  suppression,  constituted  Irrefutable 
proof  of  the  undiminished  patriotism  of  the  Am- 
erican Negro  at  a time  when  efforts  to  sabotage 
our  war  effort  were  quite  general  in  other  circles. 

For  many  reasons,  the  Negroes  declined  to  Join  the 
Wallace  bandwagon,  despite  the  spectacular  bid  he  made 
to  get  their  votes  upon  his  Southern  campaign  tour.  They 
were  pleased  that  his  actions  showed  up  Southern  discrimi- 
nation and  segregation  for  what  it  was,  but  his  performance 
did  not  bring  in  the  expected  vote. 

Commenting  on  this  subject  editorially,  the  Crisis , 

official  organ  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 

7 

vancement  of  Colored  People,  said: 

Certain  aspects  of  the  plight  of  the  Negro  were 
dramatized  boldly  by  the  experiences  of  Henry  Wal- 


£ . Reprint  of  Mr.  Young's  address. 

7.  The  Crisis,  October,  19^8,  page  297 
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lace  on  his  early  September  tour  of  some  Southern 
states,  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  maximum 
benefit  in  constructive  and  corrective  propaganda 
was  not  obtained  because  Wallace  is  engaged  in  a 
political  campaign  which,  admittedly,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  win  the  White  House  for  the  Progressive 
party  candidate. 

With  little  or  nothing  to  lose  by  campaigning 
against  Inequality  and  segregation,  Wallace* s zeal 
and  sincerity  were  discounted  (unfairly,  perhaps) 
by  a vast  section  of  the  public.  But  the  silliness, 
if  not  the  viciousness,  of  segregation  was  exposed 
by  ropes  being  solemnly  erected  between  two  groups 
of  citizens  of  a town  standing  at  an  outdoor  meet- 
ing— citizens  whose  white  and  black  parents  and 
grandparents  had  grown  up  in  the  town  and  had 
helped  build  it.  Fanaticism  and  hatred  were  laid 
bare,  but  often  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  Negro  equality  or  Communist  support  of 
Wallace  was  responsible. 

But  no  new  information  was  uncovered.  No  new 
techniques  were  demonstrated  for  coping  with  the 
problem.  The  frontal  attack  on  segregation  is 
not  new.  The  NAACP  held  unsegregated  conventions  and 
mass  meetings  in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. , in  193^,  Rich- 
mond, Va. , in  1939,  in  Houston,  Tex.,  in  19^1,  and 
an  unsegregated  Youth  Conference  in  Houston  in  19^7 . 
Ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Roosevelt  refused  to  sit  in  a 
section  reserved  for  white  people  at  a meeting  in 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

But  the  Wallace  tour  did  point  up  once  more  the 
courage  of  President  Truman  in  risking  his  chances 
of  re-election  upon  the  advocacy  of  full  civil 
rights  for  Negro  Americans.  The  formation  of 
the  Dixiecrat  party  and  its  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
President  indicate  that  Truman's  pronouncements  on 
civil  rights  are  regarded  as  something  more  than 
barnstorming  slogans. 

Wallace,  to  be  sure,  was  not  entirely  without  Negro 
backers.  A public  statement,  prepared  by  Charles  B. 
Howard  of  Des  Moines,  life-long  Republican,  was  issued 
to  the  Negro  press  and  widely  printed  to  the  effect  that 
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123  Negroes  from  twenty-six  states  had  aligned  themselves 
with  Henry  Wallace  in  his  "fight  against  discrimination, " 
and  that  Wallace  stood  "with  Abraham  Lincoln,  Frederick 
Douglass,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  other  great  American 
champions  of  democracy  and  human  dignity." 

When  Wallace  was  conducting  his  crusade  to  win  the 

8 

nomination  back  in  November,  19^7 > a luncheon  in  his  honor 
was  given  at  Baltimore* s swank  Belvedere  Hotel  by  the 
Progressive  Citizens  of  America.  The  event  marked  the 
first  time  in  the  hotel's  history  that  a non-segregated 
luncheon  had  been  held  there.  On  the  same  visit,  Wallace 
addressed  a mass  rally  of  8,000  Baltimoreans  at  the  Fifth 
Regiment  Armory,  and  also  spoke  to  a pa.cked  audience  at 
the  Enon  Baptist  Church,  a Negro  congregation.  Wallace 
drew  the  crowds,  Whites  as  well  as  Blacks,  wherever  he 
went,  but  when  it  came  time  to  vote,  the  acclaim  he  had 
been  receiving  did  not  appear  on  the  ballots. 

Henry  Wallace,  as  developments  proved,  was  pretty 
definitely  promoted  by  Communist  stage-managers  in  the 
Progressive  Party  campaign.  Because  of  this  Communist 
issue,  various  Negro  editors  were  questioned  as  to  what 
stand  their  papers  took  on  the  Communist  issue.  None 
sided  with  Communism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  violently 


8.  Associated  Nep;ro  Press  Association  release,  appearing 
in  the  Louisiana  (New  Orleans)  Weekly,  Oct.  25,  19^7* 
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opposed  to  anything  which  smacked  of  Red  ideology,  as  the 

9 

following  typical  replies  quite  conclusively  Indicate: 

We  detest  any  form  of  Communism,  socialism 
or  any  other  "ism"  other  than  true  Americanism. 

WE  OPPOSE  COMMUNISM. 

We  are  all  real,  true,  loyal  Americans.  We 
do  not  believe  in  Communism. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  one  or  any  group  that 
doesn't  believe  in  G-od. 

We  didn't  takie  any  particular  stand,  but 
urged  a more  liberal  application  of  true  democracy, 
rather  than  constant  red  flag  waving. 

We  feel  that  the  spread  of  Communism  can  only 
be  retarded  by  full  practice  of  real  democracy. 

We  feel  as  Truman  has  said  that  the  witch- 
hunt in  D.  C.  and  elsewhere  is  really  on.  Either 
outlaw  the  C.P.  or  leave  it  alone. 

We  are  against  any  form  of  Communist  issue. 

One  lone  answer,  from  the  editor  of  a paper  support- 
ing Truman  sounded  a little  more  open-minded,  in  regard 
to  the  Progressive  Party  candid.ate. 

This  editor  wrote: 

"We  /urged  readers  to  examine  the  facts.  Our  columns  were 
open  to  all  parties." 

Negro  editors  in  opposing  Democratic  and  Republican 
camps  held  very  similar  attitudes  toward  Henry  Wallace, 
as  is  illustrated  by  two  editorials  appearing  on  the 
same  date  in  the  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide  (Rep.)  and 


9.  Answer  to  questionnaire  sent  out  by  writer 
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the  Chicago  Defender  (Dem.),  respectively: 


Mr.  Wallace  Failed  to  Inspire  Confidence 
(from  the  Journal  and  Guide.) 

The  Negro  voters  throughout  the  country  are  to 
be  commended  for  not  allowing  themselves  to  be 
stampeded  into  supporting  Henry  A.  Wallace's 
Communist-controlled  third  party  in  spite  of  the 
bait  dangled  before  them  by  the  left-wing  advo- 
cates . 

The  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the  race 
who  are  of  sufficient  age  and  intelligence  to  vote 
are  acutely  sensitive  of  the  inequitable  citizenship 
they  suffer  in  this  country,  but  with  sound  judg- 
ment they  saw  no  hope  for  betterment  in  the  Wallace 
movement. 

Mr.  ’Wallace  boldly  espoused  the  principles 
nearest  and  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  civilly  and 
economically  handicapped  minorities,  but  they  failed 
to  see  in  him  any  consecrated  Moses  ordained  to  de- 
liver them  out  of  the  wilderness. 

That  gentleman's  do-nothing  record  about  Negro 
citizenship  while  a member  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt's  cabinet  could  not  inspire  the  confidence 
that  he  had  su.dd.enly  received  benediction  as  a 
sincere  apostle  of  civil  rights. 

Although  more  outspoken  and  demonstrative  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  civil  rights  doctrine  during 
the  campaign  than  either  of  the  presidential  can- 
didates of  the  two  major  parties,  Mr.  Wallace  only 
dramatized  what  both  of  them  had  already  advocated, 
and,  in  some  notable  respects,  had  supported  by 
their  action. 

Of  the  three  parties  accepting  and  espousing 
principles  dearest  to  him,  the  Negro  voter  wisely 
chose  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, rather  than  to  align  himself  with  the 
persuasive  but  pathetically  hopeless  Progressive 
Party,  born  out  of  the  peeve  and  disappointment  of 
an  ex-cabinet  officer  and  nurtured  by  the  bed- 
fellows of  Josef  Stalin. 
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Fortunately,  the  election  results  make  it 
unmistakably  clear  that  Communism  among  the  American 
Negroes,  especially  in  the  South,  up  to  the  present, 
is  inconsequential.  To  him  the  Red  ideology  is 
innocuous  and  without  significant  appeal,  even  when 
it  comes  disguised  as  a healing  agent  for  the  civic 
and  economic  ills  to  which  he  is  peculiarly  subjected. 

In  his  bid  for  the  vote  of  the  minority 
groups  Mr.  Wallace  conducted  a unique  and  audacious 
campaign,  playing  heavily  upon  their  many  disad- 
vantages. But  beyond  doubt  his  well -known  atti- 
tude toward  Russia  was  distasteful  to  the  average 
American,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  refuse  to 
vote  under  his  banner. 

We  think  they  are  to  be  commended. 

And  from  the  Chicago  Defender: 

The  Wallace  Bust 

As  the  Chicago  Defender  predicted  repeatedly 
throughout  the  campaign,  the  attempt  of  Henry 
Wallace  and  his  Communist  stage-managers  to  stab 
President  Truman  in  the  back  has  been  ignominious ly 
defeated.  Today  Mr.  Wallace  is  a general  without 
an  army. 

The  collapse  of  the  Progressive  Party  at  the 
polls  last  Tuesday  was  worse  than  even  the  poll- 
takers  dared  to  predict.  White  poll  takers  and 
other  analysts  who  believed  the  circus  performances 
of  Mr.  Wallace  would  fool  the  Negro  voters  were  Just 
as  wrong  as  they  were  in  conceding  the  presidency 
to  Governor  Dewey  before  the  election. 

President  Truman  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  humanitarians  who  ever  sat  in  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  cohorts  who  sought 
to  smear  him  and  questioned  his  sincerity  at  every 
turn  will  be  buried  in  the  history  books  as  an  in- 
consequential roadblock  on  the  highway  of  democratic 
progress. 

Under  the  bitter  attacks  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
President  continued  to  smile  and  he  answered  the  scorn 
of  the  Communists  with  appeals  for  faith  in  our  great 
constitutional  democracy.  Negro  Americans  can  be 
proud  that  they  remained  loyal  to  President  Truman. 
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These  two  writers  from  their  editorial  swivel  chairs 
have  pretty  satisfactorily  analyzed  what  happened  to  the 
Negro  vote  that  Wallace  expected  and  didn't  get  and  why. 
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Section  VI 

The  Vote  and  the  Press  in  the  South 

"The  biggest  story  of  the  election  Tuesday,"  wrote 

1 

a Chicago  Defender  reporter  from  Atlanta,  "is  the  story 
of  the  massive  sweep  to  the  polls  by  Negroes  in  the  states 
of  the  Deep  South  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  Truman- 
Barkley  Democratic  ticket,  despite  the  fact  that  in  four 
of  these  states  the  electors  had  been  rigged  by  the 
Democrats. " 

In  the  South,  even  more  than  in  the  North,  the  Negro 
vote  assumed  tremendous  importance  in  the  19^8  campaign 
because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  voters 
and  because  of  their  shifting  political  v lev/s . Time  was 
when  the  Democratic  party  was  more  or  less  an  "exclusive 
white  man*  s club"  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  But 
New  Deal  reforms  affecting  race  relations,  inaugurated 
by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  furthered  by  President  Tru- 
man through  the  report  of  his  Committee  on  Civil  Rights, 
won  many  Negro  converts  for  the  Democratic  ranks  in  Dixie. 

When  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  First  Lady,  she  gained 
the  allegiance  of  many  Southern  Negroes  by  her  fearless 
championship  of  equal  rights,  which  was  sharply  criti- 
cized by  her  husband’s  foes.  Louis  Martin,  Detroit 

2 

publisher,  declared: 

1.  Chicago  Defender,  Nov.  13,  19^8,  page  18. 

2.  Opportunity,  July  19^3* 
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The  emotionalism  of  the  professional  Southerner 
was  perhaps  more  stirred  by  the  democratic  speeches 
and  attitude  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  than  by  the  acts  of 
the  New  Deal  administration.  To  him  she  became  a 
sinister  figure  because  she  dared  to  express  posi- 
tive beliefs  on  racial  equality. 

In  the  South,  to  review  the  voting  situation  very 

briefly,  balloting  on  the  part  of  Negroes  wasfor  a 

long  period  meager  and  ineffectual.  This  was  due  to 

3 

two  factors,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Moon: 

1.  The  degree  of  insistence  upon  the  part  of  the 
Negro  voter. 

2.  The  willingness  of  local  officials  to  admit  a 
select  few  Negroes  to  the  ballot  box  in  order 
to  maintain  the  fiction  that  there  was  no 
discrimination. 

The  chief  bar  to  Negro  voting  in  the  South  was  the 

“white  primary, “ which  excluded  Negroes  from  taking  part 

in  the  nomination  of  Democratic  candidates.  Mr.  Moon 

4 

explains: 


Doubtless  the  number  of  Negroes  who  qualified 
for  voting  could  have  been  enlarged  had  colored 
citizens  believed  it  worth  while  risking  the  hazards 
and  going  through  the  futile  gesture  of  casting  a 
ballot  in  the  general  election,  the  result  of  which 
had  already  been  determined  by  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary. Even  among  those  who  could  qualify  there 
was  a widespread  conviction  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  while. 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  April  1944 
invalidating  the  white  primary  which  gave  real  impetus 


3.  Henry  Lee  Moon,  The  Balance  of  Power:  the  Negro  Vote, 
page  174. 

4.  Ibid.,  Page  1?5» 
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to  the  expansion  of  the  Negro  vote  in  the  South.  Two 
years  after  this  decision  which  spelled  so  great  a victory 
for  Negroes  in  the  land  of  Dixie  in  their  struggle  for 
political  equality,  the  Southern  Negro  vote  had  more 
than  tripled  in  a ten  year  period,  reaching  a total  of 

5 

more  than  600,000  registered  voters.  There  still  are 

many  thousands  of  Negroes  in  the  South  who  are  eligible 

to  register  but  who  have  not  become  voters  among  the 

6 

South's  9,000,000  black  citizenship. 

The  Federal  government  can  enact  civil  rights  laws 
and  anti-discrimination  measures,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
can  pass  decisions  invalidating  white  primaries,  but 
neither  can  rule  out  racial  prejudices  and  its  mani- 
festations among  class-conscious  practitioners  of  “white 
supremacy. “ Hence,  the  insulting  treatment  which  the 
Southern  Negro  often  has  to  take  in  order  to  get  his 
franchise,  at  times  does  not  seem  worth  the  humiliation 
which  he  has  to  undergo. 

At  the  polls  also  Southern  Negroes  often  meet  dis- 

7 

agreeable  opposition.  In  19^6,  Homer  P.  Rainey,  who  was 
running  for  governor  of  Texas,  suggested  that  segregated 
polling  places  be  set  up  for  Negro  and  white  voters. 

This  so  angered  Carter  Wesley,  publisher  and  editor  of 


5.  Ibid.,  page  179. 

6.  Ibid,  page  178. 

7.  Ibid,  page  189 . 
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the  Informer  papers,  that  he  withdrew  his  newspapers’ 
support  of  Hainey  as  a gubernatorial  candidate  and 
suggested  that  all  Negroes  go  fishing  on  election  day. 

Interference  with  the  rights  of  Negroes  at  the  ballot 
boxes  is  not  merely  a matter  of  past  history.  Here  is 
the  way  that  the  Chicago  Defender  described  an  incident 
which  took  place  in  Memphis  on  November  2,  1948:  The 

story  occupied  the  lead  position  on  page  one  on  November 
5,  and  carried  the  banner  headline: 

“Voters  Terrorized  in  South" 

Here  is  the  Defender*  a account: 

MEMPHIS — Violence  unmatched  since  the  end  of 
Reconstruction  in  I876  flared  in  the  South  Tuesday, 
as  Negroes  marched  to  the  polls  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

But  Tuesday  was  a day  of  beatings,  arson  and 
threats,  that  many  grandfathers  will  talk  about 
for  generations.  It  was  also  a day  on  which  many 
a Negro  citizen  asked  himself:  “Am  I still  in  the 

United  States?" 

Despite  this,  the  Negroes  voted.  Their  efforts 
were  made  easier  in  some  cases  by  watchers  em- 
ployed by  the  NAACP,  who  flashed  reports  of  irregu- 
larities to  election  officials.  The  Republicans, 
and  in  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi,  even  Democrats  helped  them.  The  Demo- 
crats helped  in  order  to  offset  the  threat  of  the 
State  Rights  Dlxiecrats,  and  the  Republicans  to 
help  make  capital  of  the  split  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

High  feelings  that  characterized  the  election 
were  caused  in  great  measure  by  the  candidates  them- 
selves through  their  stands  on  civil  rights.  The  in- 
flammatory statements  of  Gov.  J.  Strom  Thurmond  ap- 
pealed to  traditionally  violent  Southern  elements. 
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Henry  Wallace's  Southern  tour  and  his  open  flaunt- 
ing of  Jim  Crow  customs  helped  get  up  the  backs  of 
Southern  die-hards.  President  Truman's  program  for 
anti-lynch  laws,  FEPC  and  other  rights  measures,  fur- 
ther widened  the  breach  that  came  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  eve  of  the  election,  torchlight  parades 
that  were  part  political  rally  and  part  threat  of 
force,  were  the  order. 

Nonetheless  in  the  urban  sections  of  Texas, 

Georgia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  even  Alabama,  the  Negro  vote  was  desper- 
ately wooed.  In  many  instances,  the  clashes  that 
occurred  in  these  states  were  between  Democrat  and 
Dixiecrat  whites  over  Negro  voting. 

However,  in  Florida,  a gang  of  hoodlums  were 
reported  as  beating  two  ex-GI's  whom  they  suspected 
of  election  activities.  Marauders  near  the  Georgia 
line  of  South  Carolina  i^ere  accused  of  firing  a 
Negro  farmer's  barn. 

Negroes  in  Mississippi  reported  to  NAACP  watchers 
that  they  were  victims  of  a slowdown  in  identification. 
While  lines  of  whites  moved  rapidly,  Negroes  said 
they  stood  in  line  for  hours  trying  to  convince 
polling  place  officials  of  their  identity.  In  smaller 
communities  the  old  poll  tax  gag  was  pulled — even 
though  poll  tax  on  federal  elections  is  illegal. 

In  several  small  southern  communities,  members 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  in  full  bed-sheet  regalia,  staged 
election  eve  demonstrations  in  an  effort  to  keep 
Negroes  from  the  polls. 

In  others,  whites,  armed  with  shot  guns,  loitered 
near  the  polls  hoping  to  frighten  timid  Negroes  seek- 
ing to  vote.  However,  they  made  no  move  to  prevent 
Negroes  from  casting  their  ballots. 

The  unprecedented  bitterness  of  the  South,  although 
it  did  not  break  out  in  violence  in  every  area,  was 
caused  by  two  realizations.  For  Negroes,  this  elec- 
tion involved  their  personal  stake  in  civil  rights  and 
economic  and  social  democracy.  For  die-hard  whites,  it 
meant  that  the  tide  of  civil  rights  must  be  turned 
back  now  before  it  swamps  the  entire  Jim  Crow  system. 
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....For  every  cracked  skull,  and  for  every  broken 
home  as  a result  of  election  and  pre-election  vio- 
lence, thousands  of  Negroes  asserted  themselves  at  the 
polls.  They  will  do  it  again  and  again.  And  no 
other  presidential  candidate  can  go  to  the  White 
House  without  taking  full  account  of  this. 

The  Informer  papers,  Mr.  Wesley,  their  publisher, 

reports,  supported  Truman  and  "the  regular  Democrats" 

8 ; 

throughout.  He  said  that  he  believed  that  Negroes  were 
more  greatly  influenced  by  the  Negro  press  than  were 
white  readers  of  their  papers  in  the  South,  because 
Negroes  "suspect"  statements  of  the  Whites  in  Dixie,  and 
also  because  white  papers  do  not  carry  facts  meant  for 
Negroes'  consumption. 

And  how  a.bout  J.  Strom  Thurmond  and  the  Negro  vote  in 
the  South?  The  NAACF  survey  (see  Appendix  II)  reports  a 
sprinkling  of  Negro  votes  for  the  Dixiecrat  nominee,  which 
sounds  as  if  a few  colored  citizens  must  have  voted  with 
their  eyes  closed.  It  reports  that  in  South  Carolina 
where  Thurmond  carried  the  state,  the  vote  of  30 >^98  for 
Truman  was  mostly  from  Negroes.  In  Mississippi  where 
Truman  won  the  all-Negro  city  of  Mound  Bayou,  Truman  had 
a two  to  one  vote  over  Dewey,  which  was  the  first  time 
that  a Democrat  had  ever  carried  the  city.  In  Alabama  Pres- 
ident Truman's  name  was  not  on  the  ballot,  but  Negroes 
were  nearly  one  hundred  percent  behind  him  on  the  write- 
in  ballot,  which  was  also  the  case  in  Louisiana. 


8.  Chicago  Defender,  Nov.  13,  19^+8,  page  18. 
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Other  Southern  Negro  election  returns  are  reported 
by  the  Chicago  Defender  in  an  Atlanta  date-line  story, 
as  follows: 

In  Georgia,  Texas  and  Florida,  the  vote  of  the 
colored  citizens  was  almost  solidly  straight  Dem- 
ocratic ....  In  South  Carolina,  an  estimated  ^5 ,000 
Negroes  qualified  for  the  ballot  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  Thurmond  forces  to  block  them.... Two  counties, 
Spartenburg  and  Anderson,  containing  the  cities  of 
Spartanburg  and  Columbia,  went  into  the  Truman 
column  because  of  the  heavy  Negro  vote. 

....In  Georgia,  over  80,000  Negro  voters  went 
to  the  polls  election  day,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
presumed  to  have  cast  their  ballots  for  Truman. 

In  Atlanta  proper,  the  precincts  which  are  solidly 
colored  turned  in  majorities  of  two  to  one  for  Truman 
over  Dewey,  while  those  precincts  where  both  whites 
and  Negroes  vote  together  turned  in  even  greater 
majorities  for  the  President.  Negro  support  for 
Truman  in  the  state  was  spearheaded  by  A.  T.  Walden. 

In  Texas  and  Florida,  Negro  voters  helped 
swell  a heavy  vote  which  swamped  the  attempts  of 
Dixiecrat  sharpsters  to  wangle  the  vote  into  the 
Thurmond  ranks.  In  Florida,  Klan  parades  election 
evening  and  threatening  posters  and  handbills  failed 
to  intimidate  the  colored  voters,  who  marched  to 
the  polls  in  large  numbers  to  vote  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket. 

The  Texas  election  day  passed  without  a 
single  interracial  clash,  and  the  estimates  of 
the  vote  by  Negroes  in  that  state  is  between  80,000 
and  100,000,  most  of  them  believed  to  have  been 
for  the  Truman-Barkley  ticket. 

The  Southern  Negro  editors1  almost  universal  stand 
on  the  issues  at  stekie  in  the  campaign  are  summed  up  in 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Houston 
Informer  on  November  27,  19^8: 
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One  America 

In  addition  to  saying  that  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  voters  as  distinguished  from  the 
commentators,  the  press,  and  the  professional 
publications,  are  in  favor  of  expanded  civil 
rights  for  Negroes  (or  at  least  not  opposed  to 
such  expansion),  the  general  election  results  point 
to  another  trend  in  public  thinking  of  importance 
to  the  Negro  and  the  masses  generally.  This  is 
the  trend  away  from  narrow  provincialism,  the 
trend  toward  a broader  conception  of  government 
and  its  functions,  and  toward  a strong  central 
government. 

The  Republicans  and  the  Dlxiecrats  based  a 
large  part  of  their  appeal  during  the  campaign 
directly  on  this  Issue.  In  their  concept  the 
Federal  government,  under  Roosevelt  and  Truman, 
had  gone  a long  way  toward  usurping  the  prerogatives 
of  local  government.  They  proposed  to  decentralize 
the  federal  establishment,  abrogate  many  of  the 
functions  it  had  assumed,  and  return  most  of  the 
governmental  to  state  and  local  units. 

If  there  was  any  clear-cut  domestic  issue  it 
revolved  around  this  conflict  in  the  concept  of 
the  functions  of  Federal  government.  The  late, 
unlamented  Republican  Congress  and  its  Southern 
Democratic  sympathizers  in  Congress  were  solidly 
dedicated  to  the  theory  that  social  legislation, 
including  aid  to  education,  medical  aid  to  the 
public,  housing  aid  to  low  income  groups,  and 
numerous  other  proposals  of  a social  nature,  should 
be  handled  by  the  states,  if  at  all.  Senator  Taft 
and  his  cohorts  found  themselves  willing  to  spend 
federal  money  for  social  needs  only  under  the  ad- 
ministration and  direction  of  state  government. 

The  Dlxiecrats  expressed  their  true  political 
philosophy  when  they  named  their  movement, 

"States  Rights." 

The  people  of  the  country  repudiated  this 
philosophy.  All  over  the  land,  including  the  South, 
the  people  pulled  for  a strong,  central  government. 
They  voted  for  a government  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Individual  man.  They  voted  for  social 
security,  for  labor  laws  weighted  on  the  side 
of  the  worker,  for  subsidies  of  various  kinds,  for 
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federal  control  of  agriculture,  for  civil  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  government  rather  than 
for  states  rights.  Connecticut  voters,  by  a vote 
of  11  to  1,  even  favored  giving  up  some  federal 
sovereignty  in  favor  of  a stronger  world  government. 

This  change  in  voter  response  is  very  signi- 
ficant. It  is  indicative  of  a growing  maturity 
on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen.  In  our  com- 
plicated, mechanized  age  state  boundaries  are  too 
narrow  to  encompass  the  full  public  interest. 

America  is  one  nation  rather  than  a confederation 
of  48  separate  ones  envisaged  by  the  advocates  of 
local  sovereignty.  As  one  nation  it  has  obliga- 
tions to  all  its  citizens  that  can  no  longer  be 
recognized  in  one  locale  and  ignored  in  another. 

As  one  nation  it  can  be  expected  to  act  consistently, 
and  live  up  to  its  published  ideals  on  a national 
basis. 

For  the  Negro,  one-tenth  of  the  nation^  popu- 
lation, the  election  was  significant  in  this  respect. 
The  personalities  of  the  candidates,  both  victors  and 
losers,  pale  into  insignificance  in  view  of  this 
consideration.  The  people  have  spoken  for  ONE 
AMERICA,  the  sort  of  one  America  the  Negro  has 
always  advocated.  The  people  of  G-eorgla,  and 
Texas  and  California,  and  all  sections  of  the 
country  have  spoken.  The  Negro  feels  certain  that 
in  one  America  his  rights  will  be  recognized. 
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Conclusion 

Among  many  Negroes  throughout  the  country,  President 
Truman* s victory  at  the  polls  awakened  new  hopes  for 
improving  the  conditions  of  colored  America.  Negro 
editors,  whether  they  had  favored  or  opposed  the 
President,  wrote  editorials  about  the  challenge  which 
the  election  presented. 

The  Houston  Informer,  which  supported  Truman,  put  it 

1 

this  way: 

The  air  of  (Negro)  expectancy  and  hope  can  be 
made  to  serve  useful  ends,  or  it  can  be  a boomerang. 
The  Negro  public  must  recognize  this  and  keep  it 
continually  in  mind.  If  this  air  spurs  the  Negro 
on  to  a more  astute  presentation  of  his  case  to 
the  American  people,  he  has  everything  to  gain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  air  of  expectancy 
transforms  itself  into  the  boisterous  sort  of 
exhibitionism  Negroes  have  often  been  accused  of, 
no  good  can  come  to  the  group  in  the  long  run. 

The  Baltimore  Afro-American,  a Dewey  paper,  put  it 

this  way: 

2 

Priority  for  civil  rights  legislation  on  the 
“must"  progrsmi  being  planned  for  the  81st  Congress, 
by  the  victorious  Democratic  Party,  was  made  man- 
datory by  a substantial  majority  of  the  voters  who 
elected  President  Truman  for  a full  four-year  term, 
and  gave  him  a Democratic-controlled  Congress  as 
he  requested. 

Candidates  seeking  office,  as  well  as  students  of 
American  socio-political  affairs,  can  learn  much  from 
a study  of  the  strategic  part  which  the  Negro  voters 


1.  The  Houston  Informer,  Nov.  13,  19^8  editorial. 

2.  The  Baltimore  Afro-American,  Nov.  13,  19^8  editorial. 
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and  the  Negro  press  took  in  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  through  the  tremendously  favorable  im- 
pression he  made  with  his  civil  rights  stand.  Whether 
Harry  S.  Truman  will  retain  his  great  popularity  as 
a vote-getter  among  Negro  Americans  depends  upon  the 
developments  of  the  new  Presidential  term  upon  which 
he  has  now  entered. 
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Appendix  I 


The  following  magazine  article,  the 
contents  of  which  represent  collateral  research 
one  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this 
thesis,  is  included  as  an  appendix  because,  it 
is  hoped,  it  will  provide  background  material 
which  will  aid  in  a better  understanding  of 
how  the  Negro  press  functions. 
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The  Rising  Negro  Press 


The  rise  of  the  Negro  press  Is  an  amazing  development 
in  the  field  of  American  Journalism.  If  you  are  sympathe- 
tic with  the  problems  which  confront  the  Negro  tenth  of 
our  population,  this  press  will  open  the  door  to  a clearer 
understanding  concerning  this  subject,  since  it  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  nation's  fifteen  million  colored  people. 
The  largest  specialized  press  in  the  country,  it  guides 
the  thinking  of  Black  America  and  gives  insight  as  to  how 
Negroes  feel  toward  Whites  and  as  to  what  factors  motivate 
their  attitudes.  It  interprets  their  culture  and  shows 
what  the  White-Negro  problem  looks  like  from  the  Negro's 


point  of  view. 

Time  was  when  Negro  newspapers  constituted  a fighting, 
totally  embittered  press.  They  were  out  to  wage  the  Negro's 
battle  and  fight  it  to  the  final  round.  Still  printed  in 
large  bold  type  across  the  editorial  page  of  the  Boston 
Guardian , first  truly  combative  Negro  newspaper  published 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  fiery  slogan  of  its  founding 
editor,  who  ran  the  paper  from  1901  until  his  death  in  1934. 
The  slogan  reads: 

Segregation  for  Colored  is  the  Really  Permanent  Damning 
Degradation  in  the  U. S.A.  - Fight  It  - William  Minro  Trotter. 
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The  tenor  of  many  of  the  larger  and  more  Important 
Negro  newspapers  has  now  changed.  They  still  fight  the 
Negro* s battle,  but  vituperation  is  no  longer  seen  as  their 
chief  editorial  commodity.  A more  mature  approach  is  being 
taken  to  the  solution  of  what  in  the  minds  of  the  Negro 
people  is  still  their  prime  problem — discrimination  against 
their  race. 

This  new  position  is  reflected  in  "The  Negro  Press 
Creed,'1  carried  as  a standing  box  in  the  Pittsburgh  Courier, 
which  is  the  largest  Negro  newspaper  in  the  country: 

The  Negro  Press  believes  that  America  can  best 
lead  the  world  away  from  racial  and  national  antag- 
onism when  it  accords  to  every  man,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed,  his  human  and  equal  rights. 

Hating  no  man,  fearing  no  man,  the  Negro  Press 
strives  to  help  every  man  in  the  firm  belief  that 
all  are  hurt  as  long  as  anyone  is  held  back. 

There  are  in  America  today  232  Negro  publications 

dedicated  to  the  Black  Man's  cause  which  provide  him  with 

information  about  his  race  which  he  is  unable  to  learn  from 

any  other  source.  This  press  has  a circulation  of  1,775*000, 

it  was  recently  estimated  by  Editor  and  Publisher.  In  all 

probability  this  figure  is  a very  conservative  gauge  of  the 

actual  number  of  readers.  Negroes  are  avid  readers  of  their 

own  newspapers.  Copies  are  passed  around  from  family  to 

family,  and  are  left  in  barber  shops,  poolrooms,  churches, 

lodges  and  many  other  places  where  Blacks  congregate,  so 

that  single  newspapers  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  readers. 
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This  wide  readership  is  a remarkable  testimonial  to  the 


service  which  the  Negro  press  is  rendering  to  the  colored 
people.  Negro  Journalism  has  seen  a rapid  growth.  It  begaln 
in  a modest  way,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  there  were  an  appreciable  number  of 
Negro  newspapers  in  the  country.  The  first  Negro  newspaper 
in  the  United  States,  Freedom^  Journal,  was  launched  in 
New  York  in  1326,  and  one  other  pre-Civil  War  Negro  news- 
paper, the  famous  North  Star,  later  called  Frede rick 
Douglass^  Paper,  was  published  until  the  Emancipation.  No 
Negro  papers  could,  of  course,  be  printed  in  the  South  until 
after  the  Civil  War.  There  were  only  ten  Negro  papers  in  the 
country  in  1370,  while  in  1330  there  were  thirty-one,  but 
the  circulation  of  these  papers  was  small  since  many  Negroes 
of  that  period,  being  denied  educational  opportunities,  were 
unable  to  read.  As  literacy  became  more  wide-spread,  Negro 
newspapers  began  to  come  into  their  own  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  concentration  of  Negro  population  was  the 
greatest.  Thus  a Negro  newspaper  which  has  been  in  contin- 
uous publication  long  enough  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  birth- 
day enjoys  a seniority  in  the  field  of  Negro  Journalism. 

Because  the  cost  of  producing  a newspaper  every  day  is 
usually  prohibitve,  the  majority  of  Negro  newspapers  are 
weeklies.  There  are  a few  semi-weeklies,  among  them  the 
members  of  the  flourishing  Afro-American  chain  which 
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published  Tuesday  and  Saturday  editions  in  Washing,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  Newark  and  Richmond.  There  are  only 
two  daily  newspapers  published,  which  are  much  smaller  than 
the  chief  Negro  weeklies.  These  two  dailies  are  the  21-year- 
old  Atlanta,  Ga. , World,  with  a circulation  of  29,000,  and 
the  Ohio  Express,  a newer  venture  started  in  Dayton  in  19^2, 
which  has  a circulation  of  7,600. 

The  largest  Negro  weeklies  publish  national  as  well  as 
local  editions.  The  Pittsburgh  Courier,  established  in  1910 
with  a combined  circulation  of  296,67^,  puts  out  seventeen 
different  editions.  The  Chicago  Defender,  second  largest 
newspaper  founded  five  years  before  the  Courier,  also  issues 
various  editions.  The  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide,  another 
leading  weekly  now  in  its  fiftieth  year,  in  addition  to  its 
Norfolk  edition,  runs  Newport  News  and  Portsmouth,  Va., 
editions,  and  another  for  Greensboro,  N.C.  The  Cleveland 
Call  and  Post  issues  editions  for  key  Ohio  cities,  while 
the  Informer  Group  of  Newspapers,  which  has  the  largest 
combined  circulation  in  the  Deep  South,  publishes  weeklies 
for  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio  and  Houston. 

The  biggest  Negro  newspapers  are  read  all  over  the 
country.  Northern  newspapers  circulate  widely  in  the  South 
where  Dixie  editors  stand  more  in  awe  of  Jim  Crow  than  do 
Negro  editors  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  The  Chicago 
Defender  has  a local  circulation  of  60,66&  and  a national 
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which  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  only  in  these 
pages  can  they  read  accounts  of  Negro  weddings,  engagements, 
coming-out  parties  and  other  social  events. 

Negro,  like  White  socialites,  feel  that  mention  in  their 
own  society  pages  carries  a measure  of  prestige.  When  a dark 
skinned  Virginia  society  matron  sees  her  name  in  "The  Social 
Whirl  of  Norfolk,"  Journal  and  Guide  society  column,  for 
instance,  she  feels  natural  elation.  So,  likewise,  does  a 
Maryland  Negro  belle  who  is  reported  in  the  Afro-American 1 s 
"Gadabouting  in  Baltimore"  column. 

"Me-De-Sos  to  Present  Ten  Debutantes  at  Dance,"  went 
"Gadabout ing"  headline,  while  the  story  opened: 

"Ten  of  the  town*s  fairest  buds  will  make  their  social  bow 
at  the  debutante  presentation  of  the  Me-De-Sos  at  Morgan 
Christian  Center  on  Wednesday  evening." 

By  the  same  token,  Negroes  also  like  their  own  gossip 
columns.  These  columns,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  not  represent 
the  highest  type  of  Negro  journalism  any  more  than  do  certain 
key-hole  columnists  of  the  White  press.  To  illustrate,  let*s 
take  a peek  at  the  Ole  Nosey* s Chicago  Defender  column, 
"Everybody  Goes  When  the  Wagon  Comes."  Ole  relishes  such 
t id-bits  as  these: 

This  is  the  Wagon  "Be-Bob"  style Dorothy 

(56th  St.)  White  trying  to  kill  herself  by  drinking 
iodine. .. Then  there*s  Maurice  (Michigan  Ave.)  Waldron 
turning  on  the  gas  while  despondent  in  an  attempt  to 
end  his  life,  but  he  came  through  okay  and  is  now  at 
the  Psychopathic  Hospital. .. No  better  for  him. 
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James  Wells  spanked  his  wife,  Josephone,  in 
the  dining  room  of  their  home.  But  that  wasn't  all. 
Josephine  turned  around  and  gave  John  a good  cuffing 
and  both  ended  up  in  the  Provident  Hospital. 

It  has  to  be  confessed  that  in  news  as  well  as  gossip 
columns  Negro  newspapers  are  not  free  from  a certain  amount 
of  so-called  racy  reading  matter  and  that  in  many  instances 
they  play  up  crime  and  sensational  reporting.  This,  one 
Negro  editor  explained,  they  are  likely  "to  keep  on  doing 
Just  as  long  as  murders  continue  to  be  numerous  and  as  long 
as  sex  laxity  is  prevalent  in  the  Negro  world. 11  If  the  num- 
ber of  stories  Negro  newspapers  carry  on  vice,  crime,  corrup- 
tion and  delinquency  were  added  up,  however,  their  proportion 
would  be  found  to  be  no  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
similar  stories  appearing  in  the  average  White  metropolitan 
daily . 

Many  altruistically-minded  Negro  editors  believe  that 
the  reporting  of  crime  news  serves  as  a deterrant  to  criminals 
and  would-be  criminals.  The  Baltimore  Af ro- Ame r 1 can , which 
was  harshly  criticized  for  playing  up  the  story  of  the  arrest 
of  Zora  Neal  Hurston,  Negro  author,  on  a morals  charge,  said 
editorially: 

It  is  the  Afro's  belief  that  a hush-hush  atti- 
tude about  the  perversion  has  permitted  this  menacs 
to  increase.  One  method  of  combatting  it  is  to  give 
publicity  to  it,  particularly  when  it  is  found  among 
persons  of  education  and  social  advantages  who  should 
be  setting  a good  example  by  obeying  social  laws. 
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We'd  like  to  be  able  to  report  all  sweetness  and 
light,  but  the  human  animal  Just  won't  let  it  be 
that  way.  This  isn't  a race  problem;  it  is  a 
serious  social  problem  which  requires  the  combined 
efforts  of  us  all  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  solve  it. 

Being  skittish  about  the  matter,  in  our  opinion, 
serves  only  to  postpone  what  should  be  accomplished 
by  direct  act. 

Generally  speaking,  Negro  editors  feel  it  their  mission 
to  do  what  they  can  to  improve  both  the  lot  and  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  their  race,  and,  despite  handicaps,  are 
doing  a great  deal  to  influence  Negro  mass  thinking  along 
constructive  lines.  If  the  Negro  press  does  not  always  live 
up  to  these  professed  standards,  it  can  hardly  be  fully 
blamed.  A Negro  newspaper  could  not  remain  very  long  in 
business  if  it  had  to  depend  upon  a high-brow  minority  for 
its  circulation  It  must  gain  readers  among  the  masses. 

H.  James  Fleming,  in  his  unpublished  study  prepared  for 
Dr.  Gunner  Myrdal's  American  Dllemna,  explains  that  Negro 
editors,  like  other  editors,  resort  to  sensationalism  because 
they  "want  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  readers  in 
order  to  use  that  following  as  an  instrument  for  improving 
and  advancing  the  race." 

Like  all  other  business  enterprises,  Negro  newspapers 
have  to  meet  expenses  in  order  to  stay  in  business.  The  Negro 
publisher  does  not  have  vast  sums  of  capital  at  his  command, 
and  very  often  has  difficulty  in  obtaining  credit  for  the 
purchase  and  upkeep  of  presses  and  other  needed  equipment. 
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Nor  can  he  pay  salaries  coramunsurate  with  salaries  paid  to 
staff  workers  on  white  nespapers.  These  financial  dis- 
advantages work  hardships  on  the  Negro  press.  The  wonder  is 
that  with  all  these  obstructions,  Negro  newspapers  have  re- 
tained the  degree  of  dedication  to  principle  that  they  have. 

Among  the  really  distinguished  Negro  Journalists  whose 
influence  is  strongly  felt  among  their  readers  are  such  men 
as  Carter  Wesley,  president  of  the  Informer  group  of  news- 
papers; William  0.  Walker,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Call  and 
Post;  John  H.  Sengstacke,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Defender;  P.L.  Pratt  is,  head  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier; 

E.  Washington  Rhodes  of  the  Philadelphia  Tribune;  J.  E. 
Mitchell  of  the  St.  Louis  Argus;  P.  B.  Young,  president  of 
the  Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide,  and  Louis  Lautier,  chief  of 
the  National  Negro  Press  Association. 

The  style  of  George  S.  Schuyler  in  his  Chicago  Defender 
column,  "Views  and  Reviews,"  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
H.  L.  Mencken,  while  Lucius  C.  Harper* s column,  "Dusting  Off 
the  News,"  in  the  same  paper,  is  perhaps  more  widely  read  than 
that  of  any  other  Negro  columnist,  unless  the  aforesaid  Ole 
Nosey,  heaven  forbid,  comes  in  for  such  an  accolade.  The 
roster  of  noted  Negro  journalists  would  not  be  complete 
without  the  name  of  Walter  White,  top-flight  writer  and 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People.  His  articles  are  widely  printed  in  both 
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the  Black  and  the  White  press. 

The  news  In  papers  which  such  men  as  these  edit  and 
write  for  is  not  insular.  Readers  are  given  news  not  only 
of  Negroes  in  the  area  in  which  the  papers  are  published, 
but  news  of  Negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Lacking 
funds  usually  to  send  correspondents  to  far-flung  posts 
where  events  of  Interest  to  Negroes  may  be  taking  place, 
yhey  rely  on  carious  Negro  news  services.  Chief  among  are 
the  Associated  Negro  Press  and  the  National  Negro  Press 
Association. 

The  ANP,  founded  in  1919 » is  the  oldest  Negro  news 
service  and  has  Chicago  headquarters.  It  has  eighty-six 
member  papers  which  pay  yearly  membership  fees  of  $25  and 
additional  fees  for  the  service  itself.  The  NNPA,  which 
operates  out  of  Washington,  is  the  youngest  Negro  news- 
gathering agency,  an  offshoot  of  the  Negro  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association,  which  decided  at  its  annual  convention  in 
1947  to  separate  its  news-gathering  functions  from  its  other 
activities.  Modeled  after  the  Associated  Press,  this  service 
holds  a written  agreement  for  reciprocal  exchange  of  nevrs  on 
the  part  of  all  members  newspapers. 

For  many  years  Negro  newspapers  faced  a serious  dilemna 
in  the  problem  of  gaining  advertising  volume,  the  biggest 
source  of  revenue  to  all  newspapers.  Until  recently,  Negro 
newspapers  were  forced  to  depend  upon  advertising  patronage 
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mainly  from  small  business  enterprises  located  In  Negro 
districts,  although  there  was  never  a dearth  of  ads  for 
"straighter,  brighter,  smoother  hair,"  and  face  powders 
"with  secret  ingredients  to  lighten  the  skin."  Mystics  and 
faith  healers  have  also  always  had  their  innings  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  Negro  newspapers,  perhaps  because 
the  more  credulous  Negro  believes  that  only  supernatural 
intervention  can  better  his  condition. 

A hopeful  sign  is  that  industry  is  beginning  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  Negroes  have  a very  large  potential  buying 
power  and  that  it  pays  to  advertise  in  the  Negro  press.  To 
bring  about  this  realization,  the  Afro- Arne rlcan  newspapers 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  made  a series  of  consumer  research 
studies.  Interstate  United  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
established  in  1940,  the  largest  representatives  of  Negro 
publishers  for  securing  patronage  of  nationally  advertised 
merchandise  for  Negro  newspapers,  spent  $40,000  in  coopera- 
tion with  its  member  papers,  to  learn  Negro  buying  preferances 
It  published  its  findings  in  a widely  circulated  booklet 
called,  The  National  Negro  Market. 

Statistics  convincingly  prove  that  the  Negro  market 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  advertisers.  It  was  announced 
in  the  press  that  in  1943  the  total  assets  of  the  fourteen 
Negro  banks  of  the  country  totaled  $31,307,345.  Negroes 
spend  more  than  six  billion  dollars  for  consumer  goods  and 
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services  In  this  country  each  year.  This  latter  indication 
of  Black  wealth  was  ascertained  by  Associated  Publishers, 
Inc.,  another  Negro  newspaper  representative,  which  was 
formed  five  years  ago  under  the  Joint  ownership  of  the 
Afro-American  group,  the  Informer  group,  the  Journal  and 
G-ulds,  the  Michigan  Chronicle,  and  the  Louisville  Defender. 

Among  the  leading  national  advertisers  in  the  Negro 
press  are  Schenley^  and  General  Baking,  automobile  manu- 
facturers, the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  other  chain  stores, 
makers  of  patent  medicines,  and  manufacturers  of  colas, 
beers,  cigarettes  and  soaps,  who  have  been  made  to  see  that 
Negroes  have  money  and  spend  it. 

Advertising  copy  is  slanted  to  the  Negro  consumer. 
Testimonial  advertisements  run  endorsements  from  such  colored 
entertainers  as  "Hot  Lips"  Page  and  "Peg  Leg"  Bates,  Royal 
Crown  Cola  displays  a picture  of  the  King  Cole  trio,  waving 
bottles  in  the  air  and  exulting  in  unison,  "RC  tastes  best 
to  us,"  with  the  caption,  "The  blues  don*t  bother  these  boys. 

Advertising  rates  compare  favorably  with  those  of  white 
newspapers  of  comparable  size.  For  example,  Standard  Rate 
and  Data  Service  lists  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  as  getting 
twenty  cents  a word  for  classified  ads,  and  eighty  cents  a 
line  (open),  with  twenty  per  cent  additional  for  inclusion 
in  both  national  and  local  editions. 

In  accepting  accounts,  it  can*t  be  said  that  all  Negro 
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newspapers  make  a practice  of  faithfully  investigating  the 
trustworthiness  of  each  advertisement  accepted.  It  is  hard 
not  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  gain  revenue  regardless  of 
the  advertiser’s  reliability  when  a publisher  is  coasting  on 
a slim  margin  to  avoid  foreclosure. 

Political  campaigners  have  also  been  known  to  try  to 
compromise  Negro  newspaper  publishers.  It  is  claimed  by 
Mrs.  Edwina  Whitlock,  editor  of  the  Gary,  Indiana,  American 
which  supported  President  Truman  in  the  last  election,  that 
the  head  of  the  Negro  Republican  Division,  Val  Washington, 
wrote  to  Negro  weeklies  throughout  the  nation  and  offered 
them  advertising  at  the  rate  set  up  by  weeklies  "provided 
that  their  columns  were  made  available  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  that  a few  other  concessions  were 
granted* " Scoring  the  alleged  participants  in  this  deal, 

Mrs.  Whitlock  wrote  scathingly  in  an  editorial  appearing  in 
her  paper: 

Many  of  the  nation's  vast  number  of  (Negro) 
weeklies  sold  themselves  down  the  river  and  gained 
$2,000  to  $3,000  by  so  doing,  but  their  readers  didn't 
follow  the  direction  that  the  propaganda  was  aimed. 
Instead  they  voted  for  Truman  and  his  civil  rights  plank. 
This  was  a clear  mandate  from  the  people  for  the 
passage  of  strong  civil  rights  legislation. 

In  fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  doubtless 

many  of  the  Negro  newspapers  which  went  along  with  the  G.O.P. 

in  this  offer  were  Dewey  supporters  anyway,  if  this  fact 

ameliorates  their  action.  In  the  last  election,  most  of  the 
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largest  Negro  newspapers  were  for  Dewey,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Chicago  Defender,  which  warned  its  readers  banefully, 
MWall  Street  and  the  Kremlin  have  a common  objective  in  the 
194S  election.  Both  want  President  Truman  defeated.” 

The  Negro  vote  was  overwhelmingly  for  Truman,  even 
though  the  Negro  press  did  not,  in  many  instances,  champion 
for  the  winning  candidate.  Though  divided  in  their  choice 
for  President,  on  one  point  all  the  Negro  newspapers  and 
the  Negro  voters  were  united.  To  them  the  real  issue  of 
the  campaign  was  not  the  personality  of  Dewey,  Truman  or 
Wallace,  who  drew  scant  support,  but  which  party  and  which 
man  in  the  White  House  could  do  the  most  to  advance  civil 
rights  and  improve  the  lot  of  the  Negro. 

The  Negro  press  is  an  institution  of  vital  significance 
in  America.  It  owes  its  hard-gained  position  of  prestige  to 
its  fearless  leadership  in  advocating  the  Negro* s cause  and 
the  need  for  better  racial  understanding.  It  functions  as 
the  benevolent  watchdog  of  Negro  interests  and  therein  lies 
its  strength.  As  long  as  such  a guardian  is  need  to  over- 
come discrimination,  more  power  to  thismightyvoice  of 
Black  America. 
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Appendix  II  XV 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 

SURVEY  OF  THE  NEGRO  VOTE  IN  THE 
1943  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 


■STATE 

N’ETTIT  V'O'  T” 

E 

"OTHEITTARTI  CULARS 

Truman 

Dewey 

Wallace 

Margin 

California 
Los  Angeles 
County 
62nd  A. D. 
85  per 
cent  Negro 

30,7^2 

5.71^ 

4,092 

Truman 

25,028 

The  62nd  A. D,  is 
one  of  the  four 
assembly  districts 
in  the  L.A. 14th 
congressional 
district.  25,028 
of  the  votes  con- 

stltuting  the 
Truman  margin  of 
35,323  in  the 
l4th  C.D.  were 
from  the  85$  Negro 
62nd  A.  D.  Total 
L.A.  County 
Truman  margin 
over  Dewey  was 
6,458. 


Connecticut  1,406  73^  97  Truman 

New  Haven  672 

19th  ward- 
hulk  of 
New  Haven 
Negro 
votes 


Truman  carried 
majority  of 
Georgia *s  80,000 
Negro  votes.  Wal- 
lace had  less 
than  200  votes  in 
predominantly/ 

Negro  precincts 
in  Atlanta.  In 
many  areas  in 
Georgia,  Negroes 
outvoted  whites 
in  relation  to 
total  registration. 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Three  pre- 
dominantly 
Negro 
precincts. 


2,516  1,279 


Truman 

1.237 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  NEGRO  VOTE  IN  THE  1943  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 


STATE 

N E G R 

0 V 0 T 

E 

OTHER  PARTICULARS 

Truman 

Dewey 

Wallace 

Margin 

Illinois  34,262 

Cook  County 
Chicago 
Three  pre- 
dominantly 
Negro  wards. 

34,250 

Truman 

50,012 

Vote  to  1 for 

Truman  in  three 
wards  most  heavi- 
ly populated  by 
Negroes. 

Springfield  1,163 
6 wards  with 
at  least 
50$  Negro 
votes. 

947 

29 

Truman 

216 

Kansas  1,350 

Kansas 
City  12 
precincts 
with  large 
Negro  vote. 

1,498 

23 

Truman 

352 

Kentucky 

Lexington  2,555 
11  pre- 
cincts 
with  hea- 
vy Negro 
vote. 

2,333 

19 

Truman 

167 

Maryland 

Baltimore  4,945 

14th  & 17th 

wards-pre- 

dominantly 

Negro. 

4,239 

Truman 

706 

Truman  carried 
all  precincts  in 
the  all-Negro 
17th  ward  except 
one.  Total  vote 
was  9 to  7 for 
Truman. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  NEGRO  VOTE  IN  THE  1942  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 


STATE  NEGRO  VOTE  OTHER  PARTICULARS 


Truman  Dewey  Wallace  Margin 

Michigan  *+5,952  10,497  1,291  Truman 

Wayne  County  35,461 

4 almost  com- 
pletely Negro 
precincts. 


Missouri 
St.  Louis 
4 predomi- 
nantly 
Negro 
wards 

29,667 

12,351 

415 

Truman 

17,316 

Ward  6 - a Repub- 
lican stronghold 
(only  ward  in  city 
to  go  Rep.  in 
Roosevelt  sweep  of 
*36)  gave  Truman 
6,199  “ Dewey  2,254 

Kansas  City 
3 predomi- 
nantly 
Negro 
wards. 

20,090 

6,943 

Truman 

13,147 

New  Jersey 
Newark  5 
precincts 
with  large 
Negro  votes 

22,222 

13,619 

1,868 

Truman 

15,269 

3rd  ward  - 
20$  Negro 

4,903 

1,622 

514 

3,21s 

This  ward  went 
Republican  in  1946. 

Orange  3 
wards  with 
large  Negro 
votes 

3,gS5 

2,968 

164 

917 

Actually  none  of 
these  wards  is 
50$  Negro 

East  Orange 
3rd  ward- 
heaviest 
Negro  popu- 
lation 
about  40$ 

3,022 

3,417 

192 

Dewey 

335 

This  is  a Republi- 
can community. 

Negro  population  is 
one  of  the  middle 
income  group. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  NEGRO  VOTE  IN  THE  1943  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

( Continued) 

STATE N E'  GHR"0~  T'CTT'E OTHER'  PARTICULARS 


Truman  Dewey  Wallace  Margin 

New  Jersey 
( con. ) 

Camden  7 11,578  4,611  337  Truman 

wards  6,967 

with  large 
Negro  votes. 


New  York 

Harlem 

108,643 

3M76 

2S,9°3 

Truman 

In  each  of  four 

Predomi- 

74,567 

predominantly 

nantly 

Negro 

districts. 

9.627 

Negro  districts 
in  Harlem , Dew- 
ey lost  by  a 
greater  margin 
than  he  did  in 
1944. 

Brooklyn 

19,503 

5,804  Truman 

17th  A. D. 
predomi- 
nantly 
Negro. 

9,876 

North  Caro- 

1,156 

275 

(Thurmond 

Truman 

lina. 
Durham 
County  2 
districts 
95#  Negro 

12) 

881 

6 other  pre 

- 3,52^ 

1,246 

( Thurmond 

Truman 

cincts  large- 

298) 

2,278 

ly  Negro 

Alamace 

2,981 

1,475  (Thurmond 

Truman 

104) 

1,506 

Ohio 

Cleveland  30,045  15*332  Truman 

6 heavily  14,713  These  wards  were 

Negro  one  time  Republi- 

====  . can  strongholds. 
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XIX 

SURVEY  OF  THE  NEGRO  VOTE  IN  THE  1948  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

( Continued) 


STATE N E G ff  <T“V  '0  T E OTHETTTARTTCULaHS’ 


Truman 

Dewey 

Wallace 

Margin 

Ohio 
( con. ) 
Cincinnati 
5 predomi- 
nantly Negro 
wards 

26,419 

15,4^2 

4,305 

Truman 

10,991 

Hamilton 

County 

outside 

Cincinnati 

3 predomi- 
nantly Ne- 
gro towns 

1,688 

760 

250 

92g 

Dayton 
2 predomi- 
nantly Ne- 
gro wards 

12,646 

5,704 

6,942 

Akron 

.9,625 

3,283 

Truman 

6,342 

The  Akron  Beacon 

Journal  points 
out : " The  back- 
ing of  Akron  Ne- 
groes alone  pro- 
vided almost  pre- 
cisely President 
Truman^  plurali- 
ty in  Ohio.  '* 

Canton 
4th  ward 

3,615 

1,038 

2,995 

Truman 

2,577 

Oklahoma 
Tulsa  12 
predomin- 
ately Negro 
precincts 

3,498 

936 

1 

Truman 

2,562 

Shawnee  1 
Negro 
precinct 

233 

4-5 
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SURVEY  OF 

XX 

THE  NEGRO  VOTE  IN  THE  19*1-6  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

( Cont  inued) 

STATE 

NEGRO  VOTE  OTHER  PARTICULARS 

Truman 

Dewey  Wallace  Margin 

Oklahoma 
(con.) 
Muskogee  7 
largely 
Negro  pre- 
cincts 

1,946 

976  Truman 

970 

Pennsylvania 

Philadel-  66,933  72,26? 

phia  12 
wards  heav- 
ily popu- 
lated by 
Negroes 

r ■ 


Truman 

16,666  6 out  of  10  Ne- 

roes  in  Philadel- 
phia voted  for 
Truman,  a sub- 
stantial contri- 
bution to  his 
majority  in  this 
Republican 
stronghold  which 
he  carried  by 
only  6,040  votes. 


Tennesse 
Knox  County 
(Knoxville) 
10  largely 
Negro  wards 

1,840 

1,486 

( Thurmond) 
112 

Truman 

354 

— 

Texas 
Dallas  5 

3,626 

573 

Truman 

There  were  be- 
tween SO, 000  and 

largely 

Negro 

precincts 

Houston  2 
predomin- 
antly Ne- 
gro pre- 
cincts 

2,344 

299 

3,153 

Truman 

2,045 

100,000  Negro 
voters  in  Texas 
most  of  whom 
voted  for  Truman. 
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Other  Interesting  facta  about  the  Negro  vote  In  the  1948  election. 

In  Alabama,  President  Truman  was  not  on  the  ballot;  Negroes 
were  almost  solidly  behind  him  on  the  write-in  vote. 

In  Louisiana,  there  was  a substantial  write-in  vote  for 
Truman,  Negroes  were  almost  solidly  behind  him. 

In  Minnesota,  70  per  cent  of  Negro  voters  supported 
Truman.  In  March  Negro  voters  in  Minnesota,  St.  Paul  and 
Luluth  were  54  per  cent  in  favor  of  Wallace;  only  22  per  cent 
for  Truman.  After  Mayor  Humphrey  fought  for  a strong  civil 
rights  plank  at  the  Democratic  convention,  voters  switched 
and  in  August  63  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  favored  Truman. 

In  Mississippi,  Dixlecrats  carried  the  state,  but  an  esti- 
mated 25,000  Negroes  voted.  The  all-Negro  City  of  Mound 
Bayou  gave  Truman  a 2 to  1 vote  over  Dewey  - first  time  a 
Democrat  carried  the  city. 

In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
heavily  Negro  precincts  went  to  Truman. 

In  South  Carolina,  Thurmond  carried  the  state.  The  vote  of 
30,492>  for  Truman  was  mostly  Negroes.  The  counties  of 
Spartanburg  and  Anderson,  (containing  the  cities  of  Spartan- 
burg and  Columbia,  went  tinto  the  Truman  column  because  of 
heavy  Negro  votes. 

In  Virginia,  precincts  with  high  Negro  registration  gave 
the  presidency  to  Truman  4 to  1 but  voted  for  Republican 
congressional  candidates  6 to  1.  An  estimated  7b  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  Negro  voters  supported  Truman. 


Of  the  total  Truman-Dewey  vote  cast  in  predom inant ly 
Negro  areas  in  the  cities  listed  in  our  survey,  69  percent 
went  to  President  Truman.  Except  in  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles,  the  reports  on  the  Wallace  vote  showed  a negligible 
count. 


January  1949. 
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1 Addendum 

Supplement  to  Survey  of  the  Negro  vote  in  the 
194S  Presidential  Election 
April,  1949 


STATE  NEGRO  VOTE 


Truman 

Dewey 

Wallace 

Margin 

California 
San  Francisco 

13  predomin- 
ately Negro 
precincts 

12,000 

2,500 

Truman 

9,500 

Illinois 
Evanston 
5th  ward-pre 
dominantly 
Negro  wards 

2,368 

2,039 

Truman 

279 

New  Jersey 
Long  Branch 
3 predominantly  777 
Negro  wards 

349 

25 

Truman 

423 

Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
2 predomin- 
ately Negro 
wards 

14,717 

4,493 

500 

Truman 

10,224 

West  Virginia 
Parkersburg 
3th  Ward 

210 

145 

Truman 

65 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
2 predomin- 
antly 

Negro  wards 

4,925 

1,077 

* 

Truman 

3,848 

TI  Received  from  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  after  the  thesis,  11  The  Negro  Press  and 
the  Negro  Vote  in  the  1943  Presidential  Election,"  was 
completed. 
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Appendix  III 
the  WORLD  ALMANAC,  19^9,  page  90. 

ELECTORAL  VOTES  FOR  PRESIDENT  1943 

XXIII 

STATE 

RT 

D 

SR*^ 

STATE 

R 

D 

SR* 

Ala. 

11 

Neb. 

6 

Arlx. 

4 

Nev. 

3 

Ark. 

9 

N.H. 

4 

Calif. 

25 

N.J. 

16 

Colo. 

6 

N.M. 

4 

Conn. 

3 

N.Y. 

^7 

Del. 

3 

N.C. 

14 

Fla. 

3 

N.D. 

4 

Ga . 

12 

Ohio 

25 

Idaho 

4 

Okla. 

10 

111. 

23 

Oreg. 

6 

Ind. 

13 

Penn. 

35 

Iowa 

10 

R.I. 

4 

Kan. 

3 

s.c. 

3 

Ky. 

11 

S.D. 

4 

La. 

10 

Tenn. 

12 

Me. 

5 

Texas 

23 

Md. 

3 

Utah 

4 

vt. 

3 

Mass. 

16 

Va. 

11 

Wash. 

3 

Mich. 

13 

W.  Va* 

3 

Wis. 

12 

Minn. 

11 

Wyo. 

2_ 

Miss. 

9 

Totals 

ia? 

304 

3& 

Plurality 

Mo. 

15 

Mont. 

4 

*SR  - States  Rights 

Dixiecrats. 
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Appendix  IV 

THE  WORLD  ALMANAC,  1949,  page  91 

POPULAR  VOTE,  1948,  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Truman  Dewey  Wallace  Tnurmond 


STATES 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Prog. 

St.Rts. 

Alabama 

40,930 

1,522 

171,443 

Arizona 

95,251 

77,597 

3,310 

Arkansas 

149,659 

50,959 

751 

40,068 

Cali If ornla 

1,913.134 

1,895.269 

190,381 

1,228 

Colorado 

267,286 

239,714 

6,115 

Connecticut 

423,297 

437,754 

13,713 

Delaware 

67,813 

69,5^3 

1,050 

Florida 

282,328 

194,347 

11,683 

89,880 

Georgia 

254,646 

76,691 

1,636 

85,055 

Idaho 

107,370 

101,594 

4,972 

Illinois 

1,994,715 

1,961,103 

Indiana 

807,833 

821,078 

9,649 

Iowa 

522,380 

494,018 

12,125 

Kansas 

351,902 

423,039 

4,603 

Kentucky 

466,756 

341,210 

1,567 

10,411 

Louisiana 

136,344 

72,657 

3,035 

204,290 

Maine 

111,916 

150,234 

1,884 

Maryland 

286,521 

294, 814 

9,983 

2,476 

Massachusetts 

1,151,788 

909,370 

38,157 

Michigan 

958,595 

993,027 

38,955 

Minnesota 

692,966 

483,617 

27,866 

1 

Mississippi 

19,384 

5,043 

225 

167,538 

Missouri 

917,315 

655,039 

3,998 
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POPULAR  VOTE,  191*8,  FOR  PRESIDENT  (Continued) 


STAT23  ' 

Truman 

Dem. 

Dewey 

Rep. 

Wallace 

Prog. 

Thurmond 

St.Rts. 

Montana 

116,769 

94,677 

6,641 

Nebraska 

224,165 

264,774 

Nevada 

31,291 

29,357 

1,469 

New  Hampshire 

107,995 

121*299 

1,970 

7 

New  Jersey 

895,455 

918,124 

42,683 

New  Mexico 

105,464 

80,303 

1,037 

New  York 

2,781*599 

2,828,764 

501,167 

North  Carolina 

459,070 

258,572 

3,915 

69,652 

North  Dakota 

96,323 

114, 592 

8,220 

379 

Ohio 

1.452,791 

1,445,684 

37,596 

Oklahoma 

452,782 

268,817 

Oregon 

238,861 

258,216 

14,661 

Pennsylvania 

1,752.426 

1,902,197 

55,161 

46 

Rhode  Island 

188,619 

134,892 

2,597 

South  Carolina 

34,423 

5,386 

154 

102,607 

South  Dakota 

117,567 

129,651 

2,801 

Tennessee 

270,402 

202,914 

1,861 

73,851 

Texas 

750,000 

282,240 

3,764 

106,909 

Utah 

149,151 

124,402 

2,679 

Vermont 

45,557 

75,926 

1,279 

Virginia 

202,808 

173,093 

1,863 

42,8*10 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

462,781 

429,188 

647,310 

52,354 

376,277 

316,251 

590,959 

47,947 

29,745 

3.31! 

25,232 

931 

TOTAL 

24,045,052 

21,896,927 

1,137,957 

1,168,687 
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POPULAR  VOTE,  1943,  FOR  PRESIDENT  (Continued) 

STATE  TOTAL**  STATE  TOTAL* 

Alabama 

214,9^0 

Nebraska 

497,084 

Arizona 

177,065 

Nevada 

62,117 

Arkansas 

242,475 

New  Hampshire 

231,440 

California 

4,021,53a 

New  Jersey 

1,949,555 

Colorado 

515,240 

New  Mexico 

187,063 

Connecticut 

383,513 

New  York 

6,111,530 

De laware 

139,073 

North  Carolina 

791,209 

Florida 

578.395 

North  Dakota 

220,566 

Georgia 

418,790 

Ohio 

2,936,071 

Idaho 

214,816 

Oklahoma 

721,599 

Illinois 

3,984,046 

Oregon 

515,820 

Indiana 

1,656,214 

Pennsylvania 

3.735,067 

Iowa 

1,038,27a 

Rhode  Island 

326,620 

Kansas 

788,819 

South  Carolina 

142,571 

Kentucky 

821,588 

South  Dakota 

250,280 

Louisiana 

416,336 

Tennessee 

550,280 

Maine 

264,787 

Texas 

1,147,245 

Maryland 

596,748 

Utah 

276,305 

Massachusetts 

2,107,146 

Vermont 

123,382 

Michigan 

2,004,337 

Virginia 

421,564 

Minnesota 

1,212,228 

Washington 

876,875 

Mississippi 

192,190 

West  Virginia 

748,750 

Missouri 

1,576,625 

Wisconsin 

1,276,800 

Montana 

219.051 

Wyoming 

101,425 

TOTAL  43,439,217 
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POPULAR  VOTE,  194g,  FOR  PRESIDENT  (Continued) 


XXVII 


* This  includes  the  totals  of  the  four  candidates  on  the 
preceding  page  as  well  as  the  240,594  votes  cast  for 
other  candidates,  not  broken  down  here  because  they 
are  not  a concern  of  this  study* 
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Appendix  V XXVIII 

THE  WORLD  ALMANAC,  1949,  page  203 

UNITED  STATES  NEGRO  POPULATION,  19*10 


State 

Number 

State 

Number 

Alabama 

983,290 

Montana 

1,120 

Arizona 

14,993 

Nebraska 

14,171 

Arkansas 

432, 578 

Nevada 

664 

California 

124-,  306 

New  Hampshire 

414 

Colorado 

12,176 

New  Jersey 

226,973 

Connecticut 

32,992 

New  Mexico 

4,672 

Delaware 

35,876 

New  York 

571,221 

Dist,  of  Columbia 

187,266 

North  Carolina 

9&L,293 

Florida 

514,198 

North  Dakota 

201 

Georgia 

1,034,927 

Ohio 

339,461 

Idaho 

595 

Oklahoma 

163,349 

Illinois 

337,443 

Oregon 

2,565 

Indiana 

121,916 

Pennsylvania 

470,172 

Iowa 

16,694 

Rhode  Island 

11,024 

Kansas 

65,13s 

South  Carolina 

Sl4, 164 

Kentucky 

214,051 

South  Dakota 

474 

Louisiana 

849. 303 

Tennessee 

508,736 

Maine 

1.304 

Texas 

924,391 

Maryland 

301,931 

Utah 

1*235 

Massachusetts 

55,391 

Vermont 

334 

Michigan 

203,345 

Virginia 

661,449 

Minnesota 

9,928 

Washington 

7.^24 
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UNITED  STATES 

NEGRO  POPULATION, 

1940  ( Cont Inue  d) 

AAJLA 

State 

Number 

State 

Number 

Mississippi 

1,074,57s 

West  Virginia 

117,754 

Missouri 

244,3*6 

Wisconsin 

12,158 

Wyoming 

956 

TOTAL  12,865, 518 
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SURVEY  OF 

THE  NEGRO  VOTE 

XVII 

IN  THE  1948  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 

STATE  ' 

N E G R 

0 V 0 T 

E OTHER  PARTICULARS 

Truman 

Dewey 

Wallace 

Margin 

Michigan 
Wayne  Cou- 
nty 4 almost 
completely 
Negro 
precincts. 

45, 95s 

10,497 

1,891 

Truman 

35,461 

Missouri 
St.  Louis 
4 predom- 
inately 
Negro 
wards. 

29.667 

12,351 

415 

Truman 

17,316 

Ward  6- a Republi- 
can stronghold 
( only  ward  in 
city  to  go  Rep. 
in  Roosevelt 
sweep  of  *36) 
gave  Truman  6,199*° 
Dewey  2,854. 

KansasCity 
3 predom- 
inantly 
Negro  wards 

20,090 

• 

6,943 

• 

Truman 

13.147 

New  Jersey 
Newark  5 
precincts 
with  large 
Negro  votes 

28,888 

13,619 

1,868 

Truman 

15,269 

3rd  ward- 
80$  Negro 

4,903 

1,622 

514 

3,218 

This  ward  went 
Republican  in 

1946. 

Orange  3 
wards  with 
large  Negro 
votes 

3.  «85 

2,966 

164 

917 

Actualy  none  of 
these  wards  is 
50$  Negro. 

East  Orange 
3rd  ward- 
heaviest 
Negro  popu- 
lation 
about  40$ 

3,082 

3,417 

198 

Dewey 

335 

This  is  a Repub- 
lican community. 
Negro  population 
is  one  of  the 
middle  income 
group. 
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